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that merit and 
receive popular 


approval. 


——* American Porter” 
—in pint bottles, more mild and refreshing than the best 


English brands of Porter, Stout and ’alf and ’alf. 


The Anheuser-Busch Dark 


—a Special German Brew that is mellow, nutritious and 
palatable beyond any Dark beer previously placed on 


the market. 
Made only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


) Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Faust, 
( Michelob, Anheuser Standard, Pale Lager, 
Export Pale and Exquisite. 














Anthracite produces the Best Results. 
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# # PRICES NO HIGHER » 


| Logwood, DeCamp & Co., 


Sole Agents for St. Louis and Suburbs, 


| 
) Offices: 712-721 Union Trust Building. 
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THE MIRROR FOR THE SUMMER. 
OING away for the summer? 
(5 Have the MIRROR sent after you. 

However much you may flit, the address will be 
changed as often as this office is notified. 


wt vt ut ut 
EQUALITY. 


HERE is much talk nowadays of equality, in con- 
| nection with the Constitution and the Flag, the dis- 
franchisement of the negro, the exclusion of the 
Chinese, etc. The MIRROR PAMPHLET for June is made up 
of aconsideration of the theory of equality set forth in Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s book of that title. The little essay doesn’t 
pretend to exhaust the subject. It only points out some of 
the points in which the theory appears to bea fallacious 
one, and of evil effect if applied. “Equality,” as reviewed 
by the editor of the MIRROR, will be found an interesting 
expression of a personal view, if nothing more. 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are sold 
at this office, or by any branch of the American News 
Company, at 5 cents per copy. 
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PIERPONT MORGAN, EPISCOPAL POPE. 


MONEY AND SOCIAL PULL IN A GREAT SECT. 





EV. HOWARD B. ST. GEORGE, of All Saints’ 

Cathedral, Milwaukee, is a peach from Pabstville. 

He was talking, the other day, about the probable 

action of the General Assembly of the Episcopal Church, at 

San Francisco, next October, on the divorce canon. He 

thought that there would be difficulty over the proposal to 

prohibit the re-marriage of people who have been divorced. 
But let him talk for himself: 


“One thing is practically certain, the New York lay delegation 
will fight the measure hard, 
of the lay delegation, and his personal influence will be con- 
siderable, But most opposition will come from the Vanderbilts 
and Belmonts. The Vanderbilts are members of St. .Thomas’ 
church, the leading fashionable church of New York city, and are 
also members of our board of missions. As you probablv know, 
from newspaper talk, the Vanderbilts and the Belmonts are more 
or less mixed up in divorce and remarriage. ‘This would natur- 
ally lead one to infer that the family would use its strongest ef- 
forts against any measure that would impair their standing in 
the church. Of course the New York diocese, of which they are 
members, will have but one vote, the same as the Milwaukee 
diocese, but there are, I think, five dioceses in New York, and the 
families’ influence would be felt through them all, especially by 
the lay delegates, as it would be more or less throughout the 
country, The trouble lies between the clergy and the laymen, 
who each have to pass the measure. Failure to concur means 
that the amendment will be lost, and in that way the opposition 


of the lay forces would mean the killing of the measure.” 


The 
Episcopal Church is to be dominated by Pierpont Morgan, 


Now that’s what we may truthfully call “lovely.” 
the great reorganizer. He will manipulate it as he does 
steel and coal and railroads, as a cold, business proposition. 
Perhaps as general controller and reorganizer of the 
universe, as a sort of deputy God, with the modified omnis- 
cence and omnipotence of money, it is right that Mr. 
Morgan should be allowed to do this. A man who has such 
financial power that Presidents kotow to him, and kings 
and emperors invite him to dine, should be consulted as to 
the action of the church to which he belongs. It won’t do 
for a great church to offend him. He might buy it up and 
reorganize it on his own account, revise the creed to suit 
himself, and proclaim a Trust-branded God, heavily bonded, 
mortgaged, and A watered God 


would be very malleable in Pierpont’s hands, and would 


excessively watered. 


not dare to do anything that might displease a person of so 
much importance in the universe. “God would think twice 
before damning a Capet,” said a French king. It is possi- 
ble that Mr. Morgan feels the same way. It is certain that 
the Rev. Howard B. St. George, of All Saints Cathedral, 
Milwaukee, thinks the Episcopal Church, claiming authority 
from God, is not equal to the emergency of doing anything, 
as to doctrine or discipline, that the Monarch of Wall Street 
might disapprove. Mr. Morgan heads the New York 
delegation, and he will have to be placated in the Episcopal 
Convention, just as Platt in a Republican, or Croker in a 
Mr. 
In other 


Democratic, Convention would have to be placated. 
Morgan’s “personal influence is considerable.” 
words, because Mr. Morgan is practically master of the 
great corporations of the country, because he organizes 
billion-dollar, world-girdling trusts, he is to dictate what a 
church ot God shall do in a matter of morals and faith. 
This looks very much as if the money-changers are getting 
their inning and driving Christ from the temple as He drove 
them some centuries agone. Mr. Morgan’s personal influ- 
ence is greater than the moral sense of a great church— 
according to Rev. Howard B. St. George. Mr. Morgan is 
not a great theologian, not a great moralist, not an authority 
on the tradition of the church. He is only the master of 


many millions, and not to be displeased, because some of 


his friends have »een divorced and re-married. 





J. Pierpont Morgan is at the head, 


And the Vanderbilts and Belmonts must not be dis- 
pleased either. They have been “mixed up in divorce and 
re-marriage” and they would not like to have their standing 
in the church impaired. They have money. They have 
If the Rev. Howard St. George be rightly 
quoted, the inference is that he seems to fear that the 


social position. 


church will be more impaired by losing the Vanderbilts 
and Belmonts than the latter will be “impaired” by losing 
their standing with the church. The Vanderbilts and Bel- 
monts, he thinks, will be able to control the five dioceses of 
New York State. Why? 
piety, their purity or any other personal attribute that 


Because of their morality, their 


might be expected to make for influence in church affairs? 
Not at all. 
abundance. 

But the Reverend Howard St. George says these people 
have influence, “especially with the lay delegates” to the 


Simply because}they have money, money in 


convention. That, of course, lets the preachers out. The 
wealthy people referred to have no influence with the preach- 
ers—oh, no! But a preacher complacently, and even com- 
plaisantly, contemplates the result of this money influence 
onthe Episcopal Convention. He doesn’t even grow in- 
dignant over it. He states the fact just as a ward-bummer 
states the fact that “it takes dough to carry the primary, 
sure.” He says this influence will be felt among lay dele- 
gates from all over the country and that there will be 
enough of it to prevent the lay delegates from concurring 
in an amendment to the divorce canon. In short, money 
and membership in New York’s Four Hundred make a 
combination strong enough to prevent an inspired church 
from expressing the inspiration that is in it, for if a church 
be not inspired, why should it issue a canon on any subject? 
Why not let the Four Hundred get together and modify all 
Then the 
Episcopal Church could accept them, duly indorsed by 


Morgan, Vanderbilt, Belmont, ef a/., just as it would accept 


the canons and declarations of faith and morals? 


any issue of bonds or stocks approved of such mighty mag- 
nates. 

According to Rev. Howard St. George, his church is 
unable to go up against Morgan’s financial pull and the 
social pull of the Vanderbilts and the Belmonts without 
getting the worst of it. A divine institution, for that is 
what any body claiming to be a church must be, must take 
its cue from people with no claim to consideration in the 
premises on any ground but the possession of money. Here’s 
achurch that is not going to do something in declaring a 
moral conviction because it may hurt the feelings of 
wealthy members. One might conceive of the church 
striking the seventh commandment off the list because some 
millionaire, like Jim Fiske, contributing tothe church funds, 
living in open and notorious adultery with Josie Mansfield, 
would not like to have his feelings hurt by any allusion to 
the existence of such a commandment. 

All of which seems a rather oddly extreme way of 
applying the matter of discipline after the manner of the 
Saviour. When we read that the Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath, we approve, but can we 
approve this idea that the Church must conform to man, 
not man tothe church? Can any influence be retained by 
a church which, in a matter of morals, defers to the preju- 
dices of the wealthy and strong in favor of certain vices? 
If the Church have any right to declare itself on the ques- 
tion of divorce and remarriage it must be based upon the 
idea that there is something wrong with divorce, and what 
the wealth or influence of those who may be divorced and 
remarried has to do with the right or wrong of divorce and 
If the thing 
If 
they be wrong, then it is not for any church to permit the 
wrongdoers or their sympathizers to compel the church to 


re-marriage is something no one can find out. 
or things be right, there is no need of a new canon. 


keep silent on the subject. And when the only reason why 
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those wrongdoers and their business and social associates 
and sympathizers are allowed to dominate the church is 
their money influence, the situation becomes damnable. 
That same money influence may wipe out any church law 
or canon or even Divine commandment that may interfere 
with its component members. 

The question arises then whether Pierpont Morgan, the 
Vanderbilts and the Belmonts are to control the Episcopal 
church as they do any business organization; whether their 
influence is great enough to choke off any official Episco- 
palian utterance on a point of morals or conduct in modern 
social relations? The mere fact that wealthy people, such 
as named, are in favor of divorce and remarriage does not 
make it right. The spectacle of a great church refusing or 
failing to declare itself in such a matter, because of Wall 
Street or Fifth avenue, or Newportinfluences, is disgusting. 
It is arecognition of something that those regulating church 
affairs should be far above considering. 

A church that recognizes such influences, as Rev. How- 
ard St. George refers to, in making up its doctrine and 
discipline, is in a bad way indeed. A church that is dom- 
inated by money influences cannot be of God. A church 
that recognizes the right of wealthy people to fix things so 
that no doctrine or canon can hurt their feelings, is not a 
church ‘of brotherhood and it is essentially an un-American 
church. A church of caste, that adjusts itself to the 
prejudices of the wealthy, is not the church of Christ, for 
Christ played no social or financial favorites. A church 
that quits converting sinners and lets the sinners convert 
the church to winking at sin is a blasphemy against Chris- 
tianity. A church that refrains from declaring its convic- 
tions on moral issues, for fear of offending wealthy people, 
is a cowardly church. It can hardly be possible that any 
large number of Episcopalians, either clergymen or laymen, 
take the “practical politics” view of the divorce question 
taken by Rev. Howard St. George. If they approve of 
divorce and re-marriage they do so on better grounds than 
that the plutocrats and social swells make divorce and re- 
marriage right by practicing it. Rev. Howard St. George 
seems to think his church can be bought, like a legislature 
or common council. If it can, then it is time for everyone 
with decent instincts to get out of that church. And if 
the church doesn’t believe that Rev. Howard St. George is 
right, it should promptly dismiss him and let him become a 
reverend valet tothe social nobs for whose power and 
influence he has sucha vast respect. Such complaisant 
acceptance of the doctrine that the wealthy and socially 
strong are greater than the church, that they may, if they 
will, override the moral law and force the church to approve 
the act, is infinitely worse than the most rampant atheism, 
for a man without any god is a better man than one whose 
god is money and whose worship is boot-licking to the 
millionaires. W. M. R. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


A Prediction 


ERE’S a prediction. Thenext National Democratic 

H Convention will dodge silver, will oppose the 
Administration’s “colonial” policy, will hedge and 

straddle on everything, and try tosneak into power. Need- 
The candidate in 


the last two campaigns will lead a bolt, and insist upon the 
The radical Demo- 


less to say the party will not succeed. 


Chicago and Kansas City platforms. 
crats will all be Populists and nothing else, and they willbe 
This is 
the plan that the radicals have in mind, though they have 


strong enough to defeat the regular organization. 
not explicitly formulated it. To offset this the reorganizers 
will put a Southern man on their ticket, to hold the solid 
South in line, but it is thought that the radicals, even in the 
South, will be strong enough in their defection to defeat the 
regulars. The perpetual editor-candidate and his followers 
are determined to destroy the Democratic party if they can- 
not dictate its policy. They are strong enough to do it. 
The editor-candidate will be a candidate again, in 1904, if 


he lives, but not on the regular Democratic ticket. The 


The Mirror 


regular Democrats want none of him, and he will, before 
long, declare he wants none of them. The situation is now 
being shaped up to this end. The Democratic politicians 
are preparing to turn down the fanatics, and the fanatics 
are preparing to defeat the politicians. Both will succeed 
in their design. Only after 1904 will there be any possible 
chance for a harmonious realignment of the forces that 


were once the Democratic party. 
& 


Woman’s Economic Independence 

THIs is the latest slogan of reform: “The wholesale 
prostitution of womanhood by making it necessary for any 
woman to find some man to support her must be stopped.” 
Sounds well, doesn’t it? But it isn’t exactly a true state- 
ment of conditions. The aim of marriage isto reacha 
state in which the woman supplements and supports the 
man in her own way and according tothe laws of her 
No man can have anything much, if he be mar- 
She may con- 


nature. 
ried, if his wife does not help him get it. 
tribute as much to the family resources by her sympathies 
and her kindness as he does by his hustling. Economic 
independence for woman is all right so far as it goes, but 
it doesn’t go far. A man does not support a woman half 
as much as a good woman supports him. 
tribution to the family in thought, in solace, in the services 
in which she is expert has a value and it is recognized. 
She is paid for her work in any well-arranged home. She 
has a fair share of every good thing that comes of the union. 
Wives are not slaves simply because they do not handle 
all the money. They are relieved of the worry of handling it, 
and they spend the greater part of alla family spends. 
The average wife of any half-way decent husband gets 
more, as things go nowadays, than she would get if she were 
placed by her husband on salary. The wife “on an allow- 
ance” has, usually, a hard time of it. 
tothe minimum. The wife who goes ahead and makes 
bills and leaves them to be met by her husband will get 
more things and meet with less grumbling than the woman 
The economic independence of woman 


A woman’s con- 


The allowance tends 


on regular salary. 
is a delusion. A man must be able to support a woman 
because, as Nature and observation show, the thoroughly 
well, strong woman in marriage is a rarity. Her earning 
capacity is smaller than a man’s and a great part ot the 
time it is ni/—if we mean by earning capacity, ability to do 
hard work. Ontheother hand, in another sense, an ill or 
invalid wife may be worth more to a man’s success than all 
the physical potentiality of an Amazon. Who shall measure 
affection and sympathy and even the value of a sweet 
woman’s physical helplessness as an inspiration to her hus- 
band, in mere dollars and cents? No woman is merely an 
appendage to a man in the married state. She has a value— 
for we are not considering the valueless sort of folks. And 
figuring out all the expense of a home the woman has her 
full share, when she does not voluntarily divert it to her 
children or when she does not deny herself to help her hus- 
band into a position wherein he may give her a greater 
share of the value of their partnership. Women drudge, 
of course; butsodomen. Each drudges forboth. Put wives 
on salaries and the salaries will be small. Moreover, 
salaries will drive love out of their work, which to be good, 
in the home, must be loving work. The wife undoubtedly 
should have her own money, but she doesn’t work for 
money. Marriage isn’t wholly a business, as reformers 
think. 


loved woman, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, is 


Love is its greatest factor and the loving and be- 
not a dependent. Her share of the money made in the 
partnership will average up fairly well with that of the 
man. 
ze 
Adelbert Hay 

OF all forms of mental meanness the worst is that which 
vents itself in such comment upon the death of Adelbert 
Hay as that “if he were not a rich politicians’ son his death 
would have caused little comment.” The young man’s 
death was highly tragic because he was brilliant, because it 
occurred under circumstances emphasizing the vanity of 


riches and some renown, and asa ghastly ending to the 





merry-making of graduates of an ancient and honoraje 
seat of learning. Young Mr. Hay was a shining mark 
and whatever may be one’s feelings towards his or his 
father’s politics and policies, as to the Boer war or other 
matters, the fact stands that the accident was a painful aid 
piteous stroke upon a family of merited distinction—the 
distinction of achievement—in fields of literature and the 
higher politics. The man who stands off and sneers at 
sympathy for the Hays as snobbery is himself the snob, 
for the essence of snobbery is its repudiation of the 
delicacies and decencies of life and a hardening of the 
heart against those who we think are thinking they are 
better than ourselves. Whoso is loudest in resentment of 
honest expressions of condolence for a family sorely smit- 
ten is a cad vacant of all gentleness. Young Mr. Hay was 
a loss to the country. He bore himself with equable dig- 
nity in the Transvaal and in a situation rendered difficult 
by the asininity of Macrum and the glistering brassiness 
of Webster Davis. 
with at college, died when his memories were happiest and 
his hopes the fairer in the light of those memories. And 
that he had an eminent father, a talented sister, a singular- 
ly charming mother is no cause for that scurvy scorn which 


He died among the men he had been 


delights those who fancy they can show their democracy 
by ignoring the virtue of gentleness towards the afflicted. 
True democracy is gentleness and charity, while snobbery 
of the worst sort is that which is always openly or infer- 
entially attributing snobbery to others. Out upon those fel- 
lows who won’t wear a dress suit for fear of being taken 
for a waiter! They are the only folks who would be so 
taken. Andso the people who see snobbery in any or all 
the kindly formalities of life are those who see those things 
with the eyes and the minds and the hearts of snobs. 
et 
Funston and Aguinaldo 

THR article setting forth the circumstances which led 
to the capture of Aguinaldo, printed elsewhere in this issue, 
It was written, the MIRROR has been told, by 
an army officer cognizant of all the facts and writhing 
under the injustice of the course by which Lieutenant 


is authentic. 


Taylor’s services in locating the Philippine leader were 
ignored in the official dispatches and in the distribution of 
the Had 
Funston would not have known where to search for 
Lieutenant Taylor should be given credit for 


reward, it not been for Lieutenant Taylor, 
Aguinaldo. 
his work, and he could be given credit for it without taking 
more from Funston than should be taken. Things in the 
Army in the Philippines are not going smoothly, as may be 
gathered from the introduction to the article from The True 
American, of Manila. There is too much politics in the 
army, and Funston is a case in point. 
zs 
Education and Self-Made Men 

THE fool discussion over the value of college education 
now rages, apropos the various college commencements. 
We hear much of the superiority of the self-made man—all 
of it twaddle. 


education just as surely as the man who has had no educa 


A man has to make himself after a college 


To deny that education helps a man in 
The man 
He 


may not achieve such tremendous, material, business suc 


tional advantages. 
life is to deny that light is better than darkness. 
with an education is certainly not handicapped in life. 


cess, but that is because, inthe main, he has many things t 
than 
Money is worth what one is willing to give up for it. 


aspire to and take an interest in, other money 
The 
educated man simply will not give up every other ideal fo: 
the money ideal. Part of the benefit of education or cu! 
ture is that the occupation of the educated or cultured pe 
son is a joy in itself. The rewards of its proper perform 
ance are not wholly material. A lawyer reckons more on 
winning his case, a doctor cares more for a cure of a hope- 
less case, or asu'geon for a triumphant operation, or an 
engineer for the solution of a hard problem than either 
The 


satisfaction of a writer with a book he has written is be- 


cares for the fee he receives as a result of the work. 


fore, above and beyond the gratification of large sales. 


The so-called self-made man is not uneducated. He edu- 

















cates himself. He studies the processes and details of the 


iness he undertakes and finally succeeds. because he 
knows. Aside from these facts we must remember that 
the piling up of large fortunesis not the only success in this 
world. Allthat can be truthfully said on this subject of mone- 
tary success is that education is not essential thereto. Given 
character the educated man has a decided advantage in 
life in that education trains him to think, but character 
will find the way to achievement without education, simply 
because character in itself is highly developed rationality. 
[he man with a college education and no character is in- 
efficient and lacks application. The man with character 
and no education of the schools tears an education out of 
the men and things about him, by the exercise of his reason 
and his will, and attains his goal. If college education be 
so worthless, as some seem to think, why do those who 
succeed without it delight in devoting millions to the cause 
of making sure that others shall have it? And when we 
figure out the numbers of the successful who are so without 
a college education, and contrast them with the smaller 
number of the materially successful who are educated, we 
forget that the number of the uneducated vastly surpasses 
that of the college graduates. In a year let us suppose that 
there are turned out upon the world 30,000 college graduates. 
In the same year a million or more youths without college 
education begin life, but they do not begin it in dismal 
ignorance. They know how to read and write, and 
in that knowledge, limited though it be, there is the 
germ of all knowledge for all who will seek it. The fact 
that so many of our prominent men of to-day are not 
holders of degrees means practically that when most of 
them were young colleges were not so numerous or family 
wealth so great as nowto give boys educations. The col- 
lege manis coming to the front in greater numbers as 
there are more of him, but always the tendency of the 
highly educated man is to devote himself to things in the 
achievement of which the gratifications and honors are 
other than monetary. The college man is increasingly 
found in successful business life. He is getting into 
politics as we all know from the part borne by him in the 
discussion of financial issues, expansion, social reform. 
The men at the top now had, ordinarily speaking, no 
chance to obtain a college education, but not one out of ten 
of them is on record as denying that the struggle up- 
ward would have been softened and lightened by an edu- 
cation, 
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Depew and the Third Term 


SENATOR DEPEW still insists that there’s no logical ob- 
jection to a third term for a good President. The Senator 
is right to a degree. The only reason that there have 
been no third term Presidents is that the people don’t like 
the idea. Popular feeling, when not under stress of ex- 
traordinary excitement, is a higher reason than logomachy 
such as Depew’s or Grosvenor’s. The people grow more 
opposed to the third term as the power of the Executive in- 
reases, and, if the increase continues as it has beea going 
in the past twenty years, there willsoon be much sentiment 
against a second term, though a compromise may be effected 
by electing the President for a longer term, say six years, 
and making him ineligible to succeed himself. 


st Ss 
The Smart Man 


THE only real political boss inthe United States is 
Matthew Stanley Quay. He is not only the political but 
the business boss of the State of Pennsylvania. He has 
the “freedom” of all the banks at his simple call. He 
dictates to the railroads, the coal companies, the oil com- 
panies. Now he and his friends have acinch on every 
possible route for a street railway in every city of the State. 
He controls the Legislature, the Governor,the town councils, 
he village boards. These bodies and officials vote to him 
ad his friends for nothing any privilege his cr»wd may 
isk. He gives the sign and every city inthe State is de- 
prived of home rule and turned over tothe rapacious rule 
of the Quay gang at Harrisburg. He is the greatest 
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American political criminal, but his criminalities are 
practiced under forms of law devised to further the practice. 
Quay wants to turn atrick. A law is duly passed to enable 
him to doit. And when the decent public is enraged by 
one iniquity Quay laughs and proceeds to perpetrate another 
atrocity. The fellowis almost sublime. The fidelity he 
inspires in his henchmen is unlimited. They go cheer- 
fully to the penitentiary for him and they rejoice in popu- 
lar obloquy if only in winning it they earn his approval. 
He is greater than the courts and greater than the press, 
greater even than the Pennsylvania millionaires. He 
doesn’t even ask, as Tweed did, “what are you going to do 
about it?” And the worst of Quayism is that the 
greater majority of people in and _ out of his 
own State have an undisguised admiration for the ingenuity 
and dash and perfect poise of his various vill:iny. You 
may denounce him till you strangle with epithets: the an- 
swer is “yes, but he’s a devilish smart fellow.” And that 
seems to be the essence of contemporaneous American 
morality. Weare coming to the point at which we are 
prone to forgive anything to anyone if only the vile things 
that he does are done with cleverness and courage. We 
admire the robber’s “nerve.” We like the brains that can 
cook up a law that will legalize asteal. We likea plunderer 
of the public if be can jolly us along with a funny story. 
We are positively daft in our admiration of that ability 
which we publicly say is “misdirected.” We are carrying 
our regard for brains too far, when we accept any evil thing 
with tolerance solely because it shows clever brain work. 
“It’s better to be a crook than a crank, a knave than a fool,” 
about expresses the moral sense of the American “man on 
the street.” The end of such morality must eventually be 
that the man who is not a crook is a crank, who is not a 
knave is a fool. Quay isonly a supreme type. The busi- 
ness trickster, the literary trickster, the medical trickster, 
the legal trickster—we accept them all as “all right” if only 
they “win out” by their trickery. Of the crook or fraud 
or fake in any department of life we say, “Oh, yes, but he 
gets the dough,” and that settles it. The man who protests 
against the doctrine is a crank or a calamity-howler. The 
man who believes in the integrity of motive of anybody is 
called a “softy.” When one utters a fine sentiment the 
query-response is: “What’s in it for him?” All the crowd 
demands is, that a man “get there,” and then it honors him, 
blinking the means by which he succeeds. How much 
longer this will continue none can say. We only know that 
the crowd is morally atrophied as to its estimate of Quay 
and others like him. The reign of the smart men is on us, 
which means that those reigned over are fools. 
Uncle Fuller. 
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AGUINALDO’S CAPTURE. 





A MAN WHO FURNISHED THE CLEW. 





LETTER from Manila, P. I., to the editor of the 
A MIRROR, says: “Enclosed you will find a newspaper 
article regarding the recent capture of Aguinaldo. 

Through unpardonable inadvertence, or for some other 
reason, Lieut. Taylor’s name was not even mentioned 
in any of the official or newspaper reports—in other words, 
Lieut. Taylor has not been fairly treated in the matter. 

“Everyone in the Army, who believes in fair play, is 
anxious that the part played by Lieut. Taylor be given as 
much publicity as possible. The amount of ‘trumpet 
blowing,’ ‘pull’ and favoritism that now obtains in 
the administration of the army, is as disgusting as it 
is disgraceful. Unless an officer travels around on 
a ‘band wagon’ or carries up his sleeve a ‘pull,’ he gets 
nothing out of his profession in the way of reward 
or merited recognition. Some of the recent staff appoint- 
ments are just simply rotten—absolutely rotten. Officers 
who are known throughout the service as shiftless, worth- 
less, unreliable lubbers, have been promoted over the 
heads of hard-working, efficient, deserving men.” 

The article in question is from the Manila New Amer- 
can, of May 11th. 
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“It has now been more than a month,” says the New 
American, “since General Funston so gallantly captured 
Aguinaldo, for which he has received the congratulations 
of the Presideni and been made a Brigadier General in the 
Regular Establishment. The American officers and the 
brave Macabebes who accompanied General Funston have 
also received just praise and recognition, through the press 
and otherwise, and Commander Barry and the officers of 
the Vicksburg, are commended in official reports for 
‘splendid co-operation and assistance, without which the 
success of the expedition would have been impossible.’ 

“So far, however, nothing has been heard of the officer 
who secured the information that made possible the capture 
of Aguinaldo, the information without which the Regular 
‘star’ would probably have never adorned the straps of a 
most gallant and deserving officer—the information but for 
which Aguinaldo would still be directing the remnants of 
the insurrection from the fastness of Palanan. 

“At Pantabangan, Luzon, P. I., in the seclusion of the 
Caraballo Mountains, seventy-five miles from the railroad, 
is stationed a company of the Twenty-fourth U. S. 
Infantry, commanded by Lieut. J. D. Taylor. 

“In May, 1900, Procopio Linsangan, a brother of the 
local Presidente, Serafio Linsangan, was appointed Chief 
of Police. Procopio gladly took the oath of allegiance and, 
by word of mouth and manner of action, soon won the 
respect and friendship of the commanding officer and the 
surgeon, at whose quarters he was a frequent and welcome 
visitor. He took pride in the fact that his brother, Serafin, 
was Presidente under the Americans, and the marked 
respect and consideration he always showed the Presi- 
dente’s old father, satisfied the Americans that Procopio’s 
heart lacked not the milk of human kindness. 

“Procopio loved music, and several times spoke to the 
Commanding Officer about organizing a band. So, one day 
last August, he got a pass for himself and several natives, 
to visit Manila for the purpose of purchasing instruments 
for the local band, ‘Ah, senor comandante,’ said he, ‘we 
have many fine musicians here, and our band will be the 
pride of the Province.’ 

“One day, after Procopio had left for Manila, Don Juan, 
who was wont to give the Commanding Officer lessons in 
Spanish, became very confidential and informed Lieut. 
Taylor that “Procopio Linsangan” was, in reality, Major 
Nasario Alambra, of the Insurrecto Army, commanding 
that section of the country!—that he had come to Panta- 
bangan several months before Lieut. Taylor’s arrival and 
informed the Presidente that, ‘by order,’ he would be his 
brother, ‘Procopio’—that a number of Major Alambra’s 
soldiers had been living in Pantabangan right along, their 
rifles being hidden on a mountain near by, and that the 
native who had been working for Lieut. Taylor was one of 
Alambra’s soldiers! 

“Indeed, ‘Procopio Linsangan’ had not gone to Manila, 
but had left for Isabella Province with forty soldiers to join 
Aguinaldo. 

From that day Lieut. Taylor was incessant in his efforts 
to get information that would disclose the whereabouts of 
Aguinaldo, and for several months did everything possible 
to that end. 

“The morning of Feb. 8, 1901, the Presidente of Panta- 
bangan, Francisco Villejuan, reported several Insurrectos 
in the Barrio of San Juan, about five miles away, and 
requested permission to go out and see if he could induce 
them to surrender, as they were all inhabitants of his town, 
promising if they did not come in, he would render all 
assistance possible to capture them. That afternoon he 
returned with one sergeant, six privates and one Reming- 
ton rifle. The men stated they had deserted from Major 
Alambra’s camp at Palanan, they were tired of fighting 
with scarcely anything to eat and wear, and wanted to 
surrender. They were then administered the oath of alle- 
giance. 

“Since Lieut. Taylor knew that Maj. Alambra had, several 
months before, left for Aguinaldo’s camp, he felt sure that 
these men knew of Aguinaldo’s whereabouts. He, therefore, 
determined to treat them in such a manner as to get from 
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them as much information as possible. 
the Presidente and several of the Cabenas, they were per- 
mitted to sleep that night with their families, whom they 
had not seen for along time, and who would undoubtedly 
give them a favorable account of the treatment they had 
received from the Americans. 

“The next morning the surrendered Insurrectos reported 
to the commanding officer as directed, and were informed 
that, having taken the oath of allegiance the day before, 
they would now be punished if they did not speak the truth. 
However, those who answered all questions truthfully would 
be treated kindly, given their liberty and afforded protec- 


Upon the advice of 


tion. 
“The first one to be questioned was Ambrocio Sanz, the 


sergeant in charge. “Have you any letters or other docu- 
ments?” “No, sir. I had some when I left Palanan, but 
while in the barrio of San Jose we were fired on by soldiers 
from Baler, and, in the excitement, I lost them all.” Others 
were then questioned separately, and, little by little, it was 
brought out that Sanz had been seen with letters which he 
had concealed in the Barrio of San Juan. Sanz was then 
recalled, and upon being questioned, denied most positively 
that he had hidden any letters in San Juan, whereupon he 
was confined. 

“Without delay, Lieut. Taylor proceeded to the Barrio 
of San Juan with Pedro Deocampo, one of the surrendered 
Insurrectos, and secured a bundle of letters addressed to 
Alambra’s wife and to the Presidentes of Pantabangan, 
Carranglan and Puncan. The bundle also contained a pass, 
dated Jan. 11, signed by Alambra, for Sergt. Sanz and 
thirteen privates, who had been instructed to construct and 
stock ;with provisions a ‘cuartel’ in the mountains near 
Pantabangan. The Presidentes of Pantabangan, Car- 
ranglan and Puncan were to furnish labor, material and 
provisions. 

“That afternoon, the surrendered Insurrectos were sum- 
moned to appear before the Commanding Officer again. 
Deocampo was asked when he had left Palanan, to which 
he replied, ‘Sometime in November,’ whereupon the 
question was thoroughly explained and asked a second 
time. He replied “December 22.” The sentinel was then 
called and directed to confine Deocampo, who became ex- 
cited and wished to say more. Lieut. Taylor answered, “I 
wish to talk with you no further, as you are lying to me.” 
Deocampo thereupon admitted he had been lying, but 
promised to tell the truth, if given another chance, add- 
ing that he was afraid he would be killed if he told all 
he knew. Lieut. Taylor assured him that whatever he 
might say would be considered confidential and that he 
would be fully protected. He was then asked: ‘Where 
is Aguinaldo?’ and replied: ‘At Palanan, under the name 
of Teniente Abanderado.’ Upon being further question- 
ed, he described the trails, location and size of the town, 
he number of troops, etc., stating it would be impossible 
to reach Palanan from the Isabella side, as that approach 
was well guarded and entrenched. However, no attack 
being expected from the sea, no guard was kept on that 
side at night. 

“The next morning, bright and early, Deocampo ap- 
peared at Lieut. Taylor’s quarters and reported there were 
more Insurrectos in the paddy-fields near-by, whom he 
thought he could induce to surrender. He was given per- 
mission to try and, several hours later, returned with three 
men. Soon after their surrender had been accepted, one 
of them, the spokesman of the party, got from a small 
satchel concealed under his shirt, a bundle of letters, 
which he handed to Lieut. Taylor, saying, ‘I have been 
having a very hard time, and wish to wash my hands of the 
whole business!’ 

“These letters were addressed to Baldomero Aguinaldo, 
Simeon Tecson, Urbano Lacuna, Pablo Tecson and Teo- 

dorico Sasdico, “wherever found.” 

“About 11 o’clock P. M., February 10th, Lieut. Taylor 
sent to Gen. Funston all the letters in question, the infor- 
mation that made possible the conception and execution of 
Gen. Funston’s plans. 

“When it is considercd that a single false step on the part 
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of Lieut. Taylor would have spoiled everything, his work 
appears more commendable than ever. Indeed, the tact, 
skill, judgment and knowledge of the native character dis- 
played by this young officer would do credit to an officer of 
greater years and experience, and the Twenty-fourth U. 
S. Infantry, a regiment that has always done its duty in a 
quiet, modest, unostentatious manner, may well feel proud 


of Lieut. Taylor.” 
et et Ut 


RAMBLES WITH NEW BOOKS. 


A GUIDE TO A COURSE OF SUMMER READING. 





nothing if you substitute for “fireside” a hammock, 

a porch-chair, or the after-deck of a yacht. What 
stress of weather is supposed to accomplish in dead of 
winter, stress of heat frequently effects in midsummer; the 
only travel minus discomfort is the travel for which the 
properly printed page serves as guide-book. You sit stew- 
ing in what shade your place and your occasion allow, un- 
willing to stir an inch physically, while mentally you are 
careering over the hills and valleys of other continents. 
Or, again, you reverse the process. You are sailing or 
steaming over the sea or the lake, yet, by way of paradox, 


, ie theory of the fireside journey with a book suffers 


you have in your lap some book that keeps you flying into. 


quite other harbors, the harbors of Romance, or Poetry, or 
Philosophy. You have seen a thousand times‘the thing I 
am trying to describe, in its more common application: the 
man or woman who, as the train sweeps through the curves 
of the Alleghanies or the Rockies, sits calmly glued to the 
fascination of some momentarily popular novel that has not 
a breath of fresh air in the whole of it. It is to save you 
from this too common fate that I mean to point out a few of 
the newest volumes that will serve most entertainingly as 
guides for the mental summer journeys I have indicated. 
oe 

Let me begin at the most difficult point. It would be 
easy enough to lead you to a column of figures to observe 
authoritatively that this or that book was selling at the rate 
of so many thousand a week. But that must. be a type of 
information some persons of taste are trying to avoid. So 
I shall start with mention of a little book that is quite certain 
never to be in the list of “the best-selling.” It is a book 
that would never have been written but for the late Walter 
Pater. It is, in form of a somewhat pathetic little love- 
story, a discussion of the manner and philosophy of Pater, 
as exposed in his “Imaginary Portraits” and, chiefly, in his 
“Marius The Epicurean.” If the name of Pater is to-day 
gradually coming into its own in America, it is due to the 
efforts of a very small band of enthusiasts, one of the most 
energetic being the editor of the MIRROR, whose preface 
forms part of the charm of one American edition of 
“Marius.” Readers of the MIRROR, then, will appreciate 
peculiarly this paragraph taken from the little book I wish 
to interest them in, “Euphrosyne And Her Golden Book:” 

“Those were the days when Mr. Pater was known to the 
few, days when he was honored and understood by a little 
company of readers in a manner that, perhaps, cannot 
occur again, days when to be known as a discerning lover 
of his work was a sufficient passport to many a friendship.” 

Despite all that Mr. Pater’s champions in America have 
been able to achieve, his readers, I dare say, are still suffi- 
ciently a “little company” to know what is meant. Pater is 
forever saved from the adulation of the mass. But upon 
the few his influence goes on in serene and stately increase. 
It is possible that some readers recall a plea for preciosity 
lately made in these pages; it were idle to deny that Pater 
was the chief inspiration of that plea. It were idle, also, 
to deny that, at however vast a;distance in actual achieve- 
ment, in aspiration the prose of Pater has been one of the 
most poignant influences on this present writer. Vivid as 
yesterday is the pang with which news of Pater’s death 
came to my London lodgings, in August, 1898. The near- 
ness made the thing more actual. It was as if the torch 
that led through thorny defiles had suddenly been quenched. 
When Elsworth Lawson, the author of “Euphrosyne and 





Her Golden Book,” writes ot a love of Pater being a “suffi 
cient passport to many a friendship” he writes nothing e 
travagant. Hence we need find no disturbing note in th: 
fact that the romance of “Euphrosyne” began at a bookstall, 
in discussion of the author of “Marius.” (There seems, }; 
the way, to be a run on the book-stall beginning to court- 
ships just now.) The romance itself is sad enough. Yet 
the sadness has a serenity that proves the author, and the 
hero, true disciples of what is best in the philosophy of 
“Marius.” There is the sadness that was in “Ships That 
Pass in the Night,” but there is also much else. Elsworth 
Lawson, in this little book, will probably introduce Pater to a 
class who might otherwise’ never know him. The people 
who read fiction and love-stories might never come across 
the essays in which such men as Edmund Gosse and Arthur 
Symons introduce one to Pater. When you weave the 
doctrine of Pater thus subtly into a love story, that the 
general reader may care for on its own merits, the chances 
are that you are increasing his audience in altogether new 
regions. I do not urge that the exposition, the appreciation 
of Pater in “Euphrosyne” is any clearer, any finer than in 
the many fine essays that lovers of the writings by and about 
Pater know, but I do say that the indirect method of inter- 
esting a lethargic public often succeeds where all direct 
ways fail. “Euphrosyne” is a slight book, only a little over 
a hundred pages, and it may seem that I have given it undue 
prominence. But we do not have a subtly romantic appre- 
ciation of Walter Pater every day in the week, while the 
“best-selling” book is always with us. 
Fad 

Serenity is all very well, but a little quicksilver now 
and then does not come amiss. Quicksilver is the chief 
temperamental attribute of Valencia, the owner of “Valencia’s 
Garden.” Valencia was partly American, but mostly French, 
utterly delightful. Because of apparent poverty she is 
immured in an old French chateau, married to an aging 
nobleman, with no companions save the rest of the family, 
still older. She has only her little garden as refuge. The 
inevitable young man, an Englishman, appears; he is a play- 
fellow of Valencia’s youth, and what with her absolute girl- 
ishness, her delicious naiveté, and his position as friend of 
the family, there are many highly entertaining scenes. The 
author, Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, has a vivid sense of 
humor. This book is a sort of companion to “The Arch- 
bishop And The Lady;” its scene is at a neighboring castle, 
and some of the personages from the former book make 
occasional appearances here. The charm of the book is 
one impossible to do more than hint at. The old, proud, 
poor aristocrats, of Savaresse; Valencia’s husband, so 
utterly under the dominion of a vulgar and unscrupulous 
widow who hates Valencia to the point of almost bringing a 
tragedy into this comedy; the old gardener Fe/ix—all these 
are sketched deftly, lightly, effectively. Valencia herself is 
the attraction of the story, however; her broken English, 
her ingenuousness, her sweetness, are something to be 
thankful for. To go back toa comparison smacking of 
one’s early French period, she is reminiscent of one of the 
young women in the “Abbe Constantin,” with a plentiful 
fund of humor added. As we cannot all enjoy country life 
in France in the actual, we can dothe next best thing and 
follow where “Valencia’s Garden” leads. It is one of the 
pleasantest of summer rambles. 
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If you still care to ramble on with me I will promise to 
keep you within the borders of our own continent. But I 
shall not deprive you of the solace of female companionship. 
Here are two young women eager to show you the world 
and their own part init. One of them is a model ina 
dressmaking establishment on Grand Street, New York; 
the other is a country flower, all of the ulden, aristocratic 
time, from Alabama. Both eventually come into fortune and 
prominence. The girl from Grand street takes us through 
the fashionable world of New York; the girl from Alabama 
ushers us into Boston. The character of Rose Cavendish, 
whose career in New York Mr. Edward W. Townsend de- 
scribes with unflagging interest, is a marked improvement 
upon the same author’s “Daughter of the Tenements.” 











there are those who will like the slum chapters in the 
Townsend book, “Days Like These,” better than the 
pters showing Rose’s progress among the old families 
i the new rich. One thing is sure, Mr. Townsend has 
dhis knowledge of New York and New York person- 
There is not a vestige of dialect 
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-s very entertainingly. 
the book; some readers, recalling “Chimmie Fadden,” 
_y like to know this. But Mr. Townsend, mere male as 
is, has shown the social conditions, and the chances for 
newcomer in those conditions, in New York, far better 
:»an have Julien Gordon and others of that ilk. He gives us 
sharp silhouettes of many real people, and he keeps us all 
the time interested. His style is often careless, and shows 
the cloven hoof of journalism—if that simile be slipshod, I 
have caught the carelessness from the pages of “Days Like 
These”—but his narrative never flags, and his New 
Yorkers, both high and low, are vital and vigorous. Mr. 
Townsend is now a confirmed New Yorker, as his eulogy 
of New York as a summer resort, in this book, shows. Just 
as Mr. Townsend contrasts high and lowin “Days Like 
These” so Sidney McCall contrasts North and South in 
“Truth Dexter.” The range between Alabama and Boston 
is far, especially as shown by the experiences of 7ruth. The 
author gives us the charm of the old South no less than the 
atmosphere of the Boston of to-day. Both these books, 
“Days Like These” and “Truth Dexter,” will go some little 
ways toward bettering the general understanding of two of 
the great towns on our Atlantic seaboard. 
se 
Perhaps, mindful of my first sentences, you think these 
rambles in bookland are somewhat misleading. You sigh 
for something more resembling the guide-book of com- 
merce. Well, then, you can’t do better than Rufus Rock- 
well Wilson’s “Rambles In Colonial Byways.” It is the 
best sort of guidebook in that it does not pretend to be 
anything of the sort. It takes you through the old colonial 
regions of our country, interests you in the picturesque 
and the historial points, and yet nowhere savors of the 
didactic or the mere information-bureau. You get the 
charm of these places—Long Island, and old New York, 
and the Hudson, and the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and 
soon, without having figures and time-tables thrust be- 
fore you. Here are merely the hints; the book will make 
you wish to do such rambling yourself; but it stops there, 
without spoiling your ambition with a douche of cold facts. 
If more people would take to heart the treasures such a 
book as this exposes, America would be emptier of the sort 
of traveler who knows no country west of the North River. 
That same notion is expressed in Col. A. K. McClure’s 
book “To the Pacific and Mexico;” thus: “every intelli- 
gent and public-spirited citizen ot the United States should 
traverse his country at least once in every decade.” But I 
would wish him a better guide than Col. McClure. He is 
one of those dear old gentlemen who take their Philadel- 
phia with them wherever they go. He goes to the bull 
fights and the gambling establishment in Mexico, tells us 
about them, and then brings in, with a fine flourish of 
omplacency, the fact that the owner of the gambling es- 
tablishment is rich, and that “his profession does not give 
him the social and political ostracism that he incurs in our 
better civilization.” “Our better civilization!” Good sir, 
‘y madam, who read these lines of mine, will you list to the 
lea of a fellow-sufferer, and, when you travel, exclude 
‘rom your baggage that notion of your own “better civiliza- 
ion.” I assure you there is nothing that will so close your 
yes to learning and to beauty, as the lugging of that silly 
\otion with you. The traveling Briton of a score or two 
‘wo years ago took that notion with him everywhere, 
nd was there any traveler more execrated, more stuffed 
vith ignorance, than the Briton? Col. McClure, moreover, 
Ss one of those inconsequent prattlers who give you hot and 
old at will. Mexico, he says, is interesting enough for 
the student, “but those who come merely for the purpose 
of ple sure would do well not to come at all.” Which is 
good Irish, to be sure, but rather at variance with the re- 
mark, a page or soon, that “there is very much to attract 
the interest of the intelligent tourist in Mexico.” No: I 
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can’t advise youto read this book, except in the case of 
your having no other to take you across the continent. Col. 
McClure makes fact so uninteresting that it is a relief to 
fly off at a tangent from his route and visit Mr. Jack Lon- 
don’s tragic land of Alaska. The summer should have no 
day so hot that Mr. London’s stories, in “The God of His 
Fathers,” should.not cool it. Here is blood, and cold, and 
primitive passion enough to make us realize the thinness 
of this veneer we call civilization. Here are men—hard, 
strong, brutal—but men—in constant pitched battle against 
the elementary things in Nature. Fine, fierce tragic 
pages. We may thank Mr. London for the vivid glimpses 
of the Yukon he gives us. He has added this region to 
the ones we can ramble to—in print. 
Percival Pollard. 
Fe et Ut 


THE TEN “BEST ESSAYISTS.” 





SOME LISTS AND OPINIONS. 





ballot accompanying it, was sent out from St. 

Louis to leading scholars, awphors and public men 
in the United States, England and Continental Europe,ask- 
ing them to check off from the list printed on the ballot, or 
to add to it at their pleasure, so as to indicate their choice 
of “the ten best Essayists,” ancient and modern. The re- 
sponses were numerous, including men of international 
celebrity both in Europe and America. What might be 
called “the scattering vote” was large, as scarcely any two 
of those voting agreed on exactly the same list. ‘lhe 
general result, however, when averaged so as to give the 
list a representative international character, indicated the 


N°: very long ago a circular letter, with a printed 


following names as “the ten best.” 


Aristotle, Addison, 
Cicero, Lessing, 
Montaigne, Macaulay, 
Bacon, Charles Lamb, 
La Bruyere, Emerson. 


It was evident that in deciding many,if not most of those 
voting, we e controlled in reaching their conclusions by the 
intellectual powers of the Essayist rather than by admira- 
tion for his style. Thus there can be no question that 
among the great classical essayists Aristotle is supreme, if 
supremacy is measured by influence exerted on civilization; 
nor can there be a doubt that among the essayists of Rome, 
Cicero has surpassed the rest in the hold he has taken on 
the mind of all generations after him. In this list of ten: 
five, Bacon, Addison, Macaulay, Lamb and Emerson, wrote 
in English; two, Montaigne and LaBruyere,in French; one, 
Lessinz, in German; one, Cicero in Latin, and one, Aris- 
totle, inGreek. The preponderance of writers of English 
is paitly explained by the fact that probably more than a 
three-fourths majority of those voting were natives of the 
United States and of England. The list as it stands repre- 
sents the best prose writers of the world, thought and style 
considered, from the viewpoint of those who, while familiar 
with the literature of the world, are most familiar with that 
of the English language. It would be easy to make a second 
list, using different names of almost equal weight and 
celebrity, as in the following: 


Plato, Samuel Johnson, 
Seneca, Steele, 

Machiavelli, Hegel, 
Montesquieu, Washington Irving, 
Beccaria, Taine. 


The omissions from this list, which invalidate it, are 
Aristotle, Cicero, Bacon and Addison—four writers of such 
pre-eminence in the “best literature” of the world that they 
cannot be overlooked from any standpoint. It is a notable fact 
that two out of these four names, which must be acknowl- 
edged as necessary for every list, represent the product of 
classical cultivation on the English mind. Bacon, who in 
thought and style combined is easily first among modern 
essayists, is the pupil of Aristotle; and Addison, who 
stands for all that is easy and graceful in modern prose, is 


$ 


equally a product of the classical school, differing from 
Macaulay and Taine in his ability to adapt the classical 
principles of art in prose composition to tke genius of the 
English language. Macaulay in English and Taine in 
French are equally Ciceronian in the structure of their 
sentences. Taine, in being so, is in harmony with the 
genius of the French language, but Macaulay achieves his 
greatest triumph in spite of the resistance of his own 
language tothe law of Latin construction he imposes on it. 

In the second list Steele and Washington Irving are en- 
titled to a place only by virtue of their style, and the same 
may be said of La Bruyere, Macaulay and Lamb in the first 
list. Perhaps, it might be argued that only courtesy to 
America could place Emerson in a list from which Carlyle 
and John Stuart Mill in England and Kant and Schiller in 
Germany are omitted. While this is entitled to consider- 
ation, it can be replied that for depth of thought Emerson 
has as fair a claim to world pre-eminence as Macaulay has 
for his style, Lamb for his humor or La Bruyere for his 
wit. Itis only fair to say that the printed ballot was so 
constructed as to prevent the attention of those voting from 
being wholly concentrated on the “heavy weights.” Other- 
wise Charles Lamb might have been ruled out in favor of 
Kant, while La Bruyere, Addison and Macaulay might 
have given place to Descartes, Fichte, Adam Smith, or 
others whose thought, regardless of their style, has been a 
potent factor in the growth of civilization. Of the ten 
names in the first list, three, La Bruyere, Addison and 
Lamb, or thirty per cent of the total, are “wits” in the 
Queen Anne sense of that word, while Macaulay’s reputa- 
tion as an essayist depends chiefly on his style and 
Montaigne’s on his almost supernatural freedom from any 
law of composition except that which happened to fall in 
with his own humor. While he had Plutarch for a master 
and model, Montaigne belongs to and constitutes a class of 
his own. He may fairly be called a humorist, however, 
as he has been called by Besant and others. So four names 
of the total can stand for wit and humor; one (Macaulay) for 
style; one (Lessing) for genius, for criticism in art and 
literature; two (Cicero and Emerson) for the philosophy of 
the conduct of life; and two (Aristotle and Bacon) for 
depth and originality of thought. 

If the question had been of “What are the greatest 
Essays?” instead of “Who arethe Best Essayists?” the 
“Poetics” of Aristotle, the Moral 
Organum, of Bacon and “The Laocoon,” of Lessing must 
certainly have been included in any list with a valid claim 


Essays and Novum 


to be representative, but other essays of general reputation 
might have been ruled out to make room for such little 
known productions as Plutarch on “The Delay of the 
Deity”—an exposition of the theory that the kingdom of 
hell, like that of heaven, “is within you,” so extraordinary 
in its genius and so startling in its insight that it remains 
almost as unique in the literature of the world to-day as it 
was in the literature of Greece. 

While the acquaintance with the great is desirable and 
often necessary, it is not always comfortable. I have 
reached a point in my. own career, where I would rather 
walk a block to avoid meeting a great man than a block to 
And, no doubt, there 
is room for something of the same feeling towards great 


meet him—other things being equal. 
authors. It is true—and in literature, especially true— 
that the very greatest are the friendliest. I would rather 
read the tales of Homer than any other tales whatever, ex- 
cept those of the Arabian Nights, or Hans Christian 
Andersen. But I would rather read Theophrastus than 
Aristotle, and, by the same rule, I prefer Steele to Herbert 
Spencer and Robert Louis Stevenson to Kant. 
friendliness in my friends and in the measure in which 


I want 
they become conscious of their growing greatness, I be- 
come conscious of the fatal and unavoidable necessity of 
losing them. I hada friend once, who sat on a lunch- 
counter stool with me for his coffee at noon, where his 
good qualities illuminated my understanding and cheered 
my heart. He grew great, however, and I leave him now 
where I leave John Stuart Mill, Adam Smith, Descartes 


and Aristotle. He belongs to my upper shelves, below 
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whom, and in easy reach, are my friendly friends. And 
among essayists these are the writers who take me as I am 


and donot anatomize me. If I were called on to make a 


list of ten of them, I would probably regret most those who 


were left out of it, but these would certainly be in it: 


Theophrastus Izaak Walton 
Robert Burton, John Earle, 
Addison, Thomas Fuller, 
Lamb, Washington Irving, 


Goldsmith, Augustine Birrell. 


had not become a states- 


If George William Curtis 
man after writing “The Potiphar Papers,” he might 
hold Washington Irving’s place as the most friendly 
of American essayists, but as it is, Irving’s place 
must remain undisputed. I find that my list con- 
tains no French and no German essayists, but this 
was quite inevitable. The French are invaribly too 


brilliantly witted, even in their utmost condescension, and 
the Germans are too serious, in their most extreme kind- 
ness. At times, when I do not wish to be impressed with 
the goodness or greatness, the brilliancy or seriousness, of 
those 1 admire, I get away from them to some one like 
Fuller or Earle who, when he preaches, will preach at him- 
self or at some one besides present company, leaving me 
to make what I choose of it. But I would love best, even 
if I could not admire them at all, the Waltons and the 
Birrells, who are good fellows with no ulterior intention of 
making me more angelic than they themselves find it con- 
venient to be in this troublesome world. 
Haywood Lauderdale. 
Fe SF ut 


THE MEN WHO SAIL THE SEA. 


We put forth to sea, 

Leaving our dead to rot in Thrace, 
(Six men dead to a ship’s crew there, 
Rotting; all rotted but bone and hair 
In the shaken brine of sea and sand— 
A brine that did eat of belly and face 


And the meat of foot and hand; 
Rotting )— 


OW Odysseus with his ships sailed westward from 
Maleio and found the Lotophagian Isles; but the 
story is told by his sailormen: 


Leaving the gaunt dead, forth put we, 
Urgent over the unclaimed sea; 

Heartsick our leader was, we no less, 

Irked with our wandering loneliness; 

Saw, as we bent to our oars, the deep 

Yearn up to us like girls’ breasts—and sleep 
Seemed better than warwork— 


Overhead 
An iron storm loosened and flapped; we fled, 
Sailing, pushed by an iron wind, 
Sailing— 
Birds dropped black from an angry sky, 
Waves swept clamoring crow-jack high, 
Landward rioted wind and spray, 
There was wail of timber, and sea-dirge dinned, 
’Till, lo! of a sudden, the storm stopped— 
Day— 
Day, rose and gold, royal mile and mile, 
At the end of it, beckoning, the Isle! 


Then we bent starkly to the oars, for we heard voices 
calling to us and we sang:— 


“Oh, girls who eat the lotos and lie among the 


flowers, 

Whose eyes strain ever seaward, across the barren 
hours, 

Always there are sailormen, wind-blown upon the 
deep, 


Whose souls are white with yearning for kisses 


and for sleep.” 


So we came to the Isles and kissed the women’s lips; 
and for atime there was peace and we sailed no more, 
affronting the winds and the seas; for we had eaten of the 
flower of the Lotos. 


Vance Thompson. 
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THE TRADE OF THE PACIFIC. 


HOW AMERICAN RAILROADS ARE PLANNING ITS CAPTURE. 





of this country to secure advantageous connections 
with the Pacific Ocean and, by establishing their 
The impression is 


fier is a great struggle among the leading railroads 


own steamship-lines, with the Orient. 
growing that the twentieth century will witness a tremen- 
dous development of Oriental trade, as a result of the open- 
ing of China, Korea, Japan, Siberia, the Philippine islands 
and neighboring countries or archipelagoes. It should be 
remembered, in connection with this, that the greater 
portion of the world’s population is to be found on the east- 
ern and western shores of the Pacific Ocean. China alone 
is credited with a population of about 500,000,000 or more 
than the grand total of all Europe. 

Considerations such as these lie at the bottom of the re- 
cent consolidations and alliances of railroads in the North- 
west and Southwest. It is the ambition of controlling in- 
terests to establish their own trans-continental lines from 
the Atlantic to the ®acific. Mr. James J. Hill, the far- 
sighted railroad financier of the Northwest, set the ball roll- 
ing, some time ago, when he, in conjunction with Morgan 
interests, secured control of the Northern Pacific, Burling- 
ton, and other smaller, or subsidiary lines. Mr. Hill pre- 
dicts a great future for Puget Sound and the State of 
Washington. A glance at the map will show that Puget 
Sound is the best and most advantageously located natural 
harbor to be found anywhere. This is now being recog- 
nized by every shrewd financier and business man of the 
East and Middle West, and has led to a marked increase in 
the wealth and population of that State. A few days ago, 
it was announced that the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern had sent over 40,000 settlers to the State of 
Washington, and hoped to secure many thousands more 
within the next few years. 

The Canadian Pacific will, it is believed, be eventually 
brought under Hill and Morgan influence. The Canadian 
Pacific now operates from Vancouver, and the Northern 
Pacific from Tacoma. The latter has recently made an im- 
portant addition to its service by a new line of steamships, 
to be operated three-quarters of the way around the globe, 
or, in other words, from Tacoma to Liverpool by way of 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, the Suez Canal and the 
Mediterranean Sea. There has been in process of forma- 
‘tion, for several months, a line of ships to run between 
Puget Sound and the Far East: in fact, one large steamer 
has already been placed in service, but the negotiations for 
the eight ships which will follow have only just been closed, 

and the announcement that they will be assigned to regular 
sailings is confirmed by the Northern Pacific officials. 

The Southern Pacific, which is at present closely allied 
with the Union Pacific, obtained a controlling interest in the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co., about a year ago, and thus has 
its own trans-Pacific service. The great Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe system is in negotiation with the Hamburg Am- 
erican line for the establishment of a steamship service 
from its terminus on the Pacific Ocean to the Orient. It is 
believed that definite plans will be announced within the 
near future. The Hamburg-American line, by the way, is 
credited with having in view the acquisition of steamship 
connections which will enable it to encircle the world. The 
recent purchase of the Atlas line is presumed to be part of 
the great scheme. The Hamburg-American line is also pur- 
chasing a small inland China fleet. Mr. Ballin, director-gen- 
eral of this enterprising company, made a tour of the world 
to arrange the Atchison and Atlas deals, and realizing, with 
J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. Rockefeller and other financial 
magnates, that a trans-Atlantic steamship line must have 
first-class trans-continental connections, he will not rest un- 
til the negotiations with the Atchison interests have been 
brought to a successful and satisfactory close. The new line 
will touch Honolulu, Yokohama and Hong-Kong, on the way 
to and from Shanghai. It has been rumored that the line might 





purchase some of the U. S. Government transports for use 
on the Pacific. 

The late purchase of the Mexican Central by the Pierce 
Syndicate, connected with the St. Louis & San Francisco 
The ac- 
quisition of the Mexican road was the first step in the 


system, is another significant sign of the times. 


movement which the syndicate is to carry on for the export 
and import trade between the United States and the Orient, 
by the way of a new Pacific Coast port, to be established 
at Manzanillo, on the Southern coast of Mexico. The new 
Oriental route will be 1200 miles shorter from New York 
than the San Francisco route. Millions of dollars are to 
be expended in this undertaking, in which the Seligmans, 
of New York, and St. Louis capitalists are heavily in- 
terested. 

How important Mr. J. J. Hill regards the Eastern 
question in its effect upon American railway earnings may 
be judged from the following authorized interview with that 
gentleman: “The fight ison the high seas. - The great 
traffic contest is between the Pacific, on the one hand, and 
the Suez Canal and Cape ‘Horn, on the other. It is not a 
fight between this section, or city, or road, at least so far 
as Iam concerned. It is a big question of traffic develop- 
ment; it is a question of commercial development and in- 
dustrial development for the country at large. Our com- 
petitor is not here, not in New York, not in San Francisco. 
She is on the high seas. Our fight is national, or, rather, 
international. Our problem is to get hold of the commerce 
of the Pacific Ocean and bring it across the Pacific and 
across the United States, instead of allowing it to be di- 
verted around the globe, via the Suez Canal and Cape 
Horn.” 

There is a strong possibility that, within a century, 
Seattle, Tacoma and some other ports on the Pacific Ocean 
will be powerful rivals of Atlantic ports. The tendency is 
still westward and will continue so for an indefinite length 


of time. Francis A. Huter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


T was a morning such as the wild flowers, out in the 

| suburban meadows, must have thought fit for a birth- 
day party. 

air and gentle sun, whatever of garish and unhealthy 


As for the town, it lost, under that keen 


glamour it had displayed the night before. 

“The morning,” Orson Vane had once declared, in a 
moment of revelation, “is God’s, and the night is man’s.” 
He was speaking, of course, of the town. Inthe severe 
selectiveness that had grown upon him after much rout and 
riot through other lands, he pretended that the town was the 
only spoton the map. Certainly this particular morning 
seemed to bear out something of this saying; it swept away 
the smoke andthe taint, the fever and the flush of the 
night before; the visions of limelights and glittering crystals 
and enmillioned vice fled before the gust of ozone that came 
pouring into the streets. Before night, to be sure, man 
would have asserted himself once more; the pomp and 
pageant of the primrose path would have ousted, with its 
artificial charm, the clean, sweet freshness of the morning. 

The grim houses on upper Fifth avenue put on sem- 
blance of life reluctantly that morning. Houses take on 
the air of their inmates; these houses wore their best man- 
ner only under artificial lights. Surly grooms and house- 
maids went muttering and stumbling about the areas. Sad- 
faced wheelmen flashed over the asphalt, cursing the 
sprinkling carts. It was not too early for the time-honored 
preoccupation of the butcher cart, which consists of turn- 
ing corners as if the world’s end was coming. Pallid club- 
men strode furtively in the growing sunshine. To them, 
as to the whole town, the sun and its friend, the breeze, 


came as a tonic and a cure. 








So strange a thing is the soul of man that Orson Vane, 

ng towards the Park that morning, caught only vague, 

ting impressions of the actual beauty of the day. He 

mply wondered, every foot of the way to McGowan’s pass, 

whether Miss Vanlief played golf. The first thing he said 
to her after they had exchanged greetings, was: 

“Of course you golf?” 

She looked at him in alarm. 
something, but what was it?—in his voice, in his eye. 
She had expected a reference tothe day before, to their 
Instead, this 

Her flower- 


There was something— 


infantile escapade on the roof of the coach. 
banale, this stupid, this stereotyped phrase! 
like face clouded; she gave her mare the whip. 

“No,” she called out, “I cannot bear the game.” His 
horse caught the pace with difficulty; the groom was left 
far out of sight, beyond acorner. But the diversion had 
not touched Vane’s trend of thought at all. 

“Oh,” he assured her, when the horses were at an 
amble again, “it’s one of those things one has to do. Some 
things have to be done, you know; society won’t stand for 
anything less, you know, oh, no. I have to play golf, you 
know; part of my reputation.” 

“I didn’t know,” she faltered. 
when Orson Vane had ever been seen on either the expert 
or the duffer list at the golf matches. 

“Oh, yes; people expect it of me. If I don’t play I have 
to arrange tournaments. Handicapping is great fun; ever 
No? You shouid. Makes one feel quite like a judge 
at sessions. Oh, there’s nothing like golf. Not this year, 
at least. Next year it may be something else. I may have 
to take to polo or tennis. One is expected to show the way, 
you know; a man in my position—” He looked at her with 
3 kind of bland, blunt, clumsy egoism, that made her won- 
der where was the Orson Vane of yesterday. This riddle 
Perhaps it was true, as she had 


She tried to remember 


try it? 


began to sadden her. 
heard somewhere, that the man was mentally unbalanced; 
that he had his—well, his bad days. She sighed. She had 
looked forward to this ride in the Park; she admitted that 
to herself. Not ina whole, afternoon spent with Luke 
Moncreith had she felt such happy childishness stirring in 
her as yesterday, in the hour with Orson Vane. And now—. 
She sighed. 

The hum of an approaching automobile reached them, 
the glittering vehicle proclaiming its progress in that purr- 
ing stage whisper that is still the inalienable right of even 
the newest “bubble” machine. The coat worn by the smart 
young person on the seat would have shocked the unen- 
lightened, for that sparkling, tingling morning it struck the 
exact harmonious note of artifice. 

Orson Vane bowed. It was “the” Miss Carlos. Just 
as there is only one Mrs. Carlos, so there is only one Miss 
Carlos. 

“She plays a decent game,” said Vanejto his companion. 

“Of life?” 

“No; golf.” He looked at her in amazement. Life! 
What was life compared to golf? Life? For most people 
it was, at best, a foozle. Nearly everybody pressed; very 
few followed through, and the bunkers—good Lord, the 
bunkers! 

“I’m thinking of writing a golfing novel,” began Orson, 
after an interval in which he managed to wonder whether 
one couldn’t play golf from horseback. 

“Oh,” said Miss Vanlief wearily, “how does one set 
about it!” 

He was quite unaware of her weariness. 
his answer with blind enthusiasm. 

“It’s very easy,” he declared. “There are always a lot of 
women, you know, who are aching to do things in that line. 
You give them the prestige of your name, that’s all. One 
of them writes the thing; you simply keep them from 
foozling the phrases now and then. Another illustrates it.” 

“And does anyone buy it?” 

“Oh, all the smart people do. It’s one of those things 
There’s no particular reason or 


He chirped 


one is supposed to do. 
sense in it; but smart people expect one another to read 
things like that. The newspapers get quite silly over such 
books. Then, after novels, I think, I shall take to having 
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them done over for the stage? Don’t you think a golfing 
comedy, with a sprinkling of profanity and Scotch whiskey, 
would be all the rage?” 

Jeannette Vanlief reined in her mare. She looked at 
Orson Vane; looked him, as much as she could, through 
and through. Was it alla stupid jest? She could find 
nothing but dense earnestness in his face, in his eyes. Oh, 
the riddle was too tiresome, too hopeless. It was simply 
not the’same man at all! She gave it up, gave him up. 

“Do you mind,” she said, “if I ride home now? I’m 
tired.” 

It should have been a blow in the face, but Orson Vane 
never so much as noticed it. 

“Tired?” 


about. 


he repeated. 
Rather go back alone? 


“Oh; all right. We'll turn 
Oh, all rig*t. Wish you’d 
And upon that he 
let her canter away, the groom foilowing, some little wonder 


learn to play golf; you really must!” 


on his impassive front. 

As for Jeannette Vanlief she burst into her father’s 
room a little later, and then into tears. 

“And I wanted to love him!” she wailed, presently, 
from out her confusion and her distress. 

The Professor was patting her hair, and wondering 
what in all the world was the matter. At her speech, he 
thought he saw a light. 

“And why not?” he asked, soothingly, “He seems quite 
estimable. He was here only a moment ago?” 

“Who was here?” she asked in bewilderment. 

“Mr. Moncreith.” 

At that she laughed. 
shine peeped out again. 

“You dear, blind comfort, you!” she said, “What do I 
care if a thousand Moncreiths—” 


The storm was over, the sun- 


“Then it’s Orson Vane,” said the Professor, not so 
blind after all. 
now?” 


“Well, dear, and what has he been doing 


He listened to her rather rambling, rather spasmodic 
recital; listened and grew moody, though he could scarce 
keep away some little mirthh He saw through these mas- 
querades, of course. Who else, if not he? Poor Jeannette! 
So she had set her happy little heart upon that young man? 
A young man who, to serve both their ends, was playing 
chameleon. A young man who was mining greater secrets 
from the deeps of the human soul than had ever been mined 
A wonderful young man, but—would that make 
At any rate he, the Professor, 
There 


was no knowing what strange ways these borrowed souls 


before. 
for Jeannette’s happiness? 
would have to keep an eye open for Vane’s doings. 
might lead to. He wondered who it was that, this time, 
had been rifled of his soul. 

Wonder did not long remain the adjuncts of the Pro- 
fessor and his daughter only. The whole world of society 
began to wonder, as time went on, at the new activities of 
Orson Vane. Wonder ceased, presently, and there was 
passive acceptance of him in his new role. Fashions, after 
all, are changed so often in the more external things, that 
the smart set would not take it as a surprising innovation if 
some people took to changing their souls to suit the social 
breeze. 

Orson Vane took a definite place in the world of fashion 
that season. He became the arbiter of golf; he gave little 
putting contests for women and children; he looked after 
the putting greens of a number of smart clubs with as much 
He took 


There were rumors 


care as a woman gives her favorite embroideries. 
to the study of the Turkish language. 
that he meant to become the Minister to Turkey. He 
traveled a great deal, and he published a book called “The 
Land of the Fez.” Another little brochure bearing his 
name was “The Caddy; His Ailments and Diseases.” It 
was rumored that he was busy in dramatization of his novel, 
“Five Loaves and Two Fishes!” When Storman Pasha 
made his memorable visit to the States it was Orson Vane 
who became his guide and friend. A jovial club of news- 
paper roysterers poked fun at him by nominating him for 
Mayor. He went through it all with a bland humorlessness 
and stubborn dignity that nothing could affront. His in- 
domitable energy, his intense seriousness about everything, 
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kept smart society unalterably loyal. He led its cotillions, 
arranged its more sober functions, and was a household 
word with the outsiders that reach society only through the 
printed page. His novels—whether they were his own or 
done for him hardly matters—were just dull enough to 
offend nobody. The most indolent dweller in Vanity Fair 
could affect his books without the least mental exertion. 
The lives of our fashionables are too full, too replete with a 
multitude of interests and excitements, to allow of the con- 
centration proper for the reading of scintillating dialogue, 
or brilliant observations. Orson Vane appeared to gauge 
his public admirably; he predominated in the outdoor life, 
in golf, in yachting, in coaching, yet he did not allow anyone 
else to dispute the region of the intellect, of indoors, with 
him. He shone, with a severe dimness, in both fields. 
Jeannette Vanlief, meanwhile, lost much of the sparkle 
The 


courtship of Luke Moncreith left her listless; he persevered 


she had hitherto worn. She drooped perceptibly. 
on the strength of his own ambition rather than her en- 
couragement. His daughter’s looks at last began seri- 
ously to worry Professor Vanlief€. 
done. But what? 
tion to keep that borrowed soul with him for a long time. 
The Professor, the 
more he considered the matter, felt the more strongly that 


Something ought to be 
It was apparently Orson Vane’s inten- 


In the meanwhile Jeannette. 


just as he was the one who had given Vane this power, so 
had he the right, if need be, to interfere. The need was 
urgent. The masquerade must be put an end to. 

His resolve finally taken, Professor Vanlief paid a visit 
to Orson Vane’s house. Vane was, as he had hoped, not at 
home. He cross-questioned Nevins. 

The man was only too willing to admit that his master’s 
actions were queer. But Mr. Vane had given him warning 
to that effect; he must have felt it coming on. It wasa 
malady, no doubt. For his part he thought it was some- 
thing that Mr. Vane would wish to cure rather than endure. 
He didn’t pretend to understand his master of late, but 

The Professor put a period to the man’s volubility with 
some effort. 

“I want you,” he urged, “to jog your memory a little. 
Never mind the symptoms. Give me straightforward 
answers. Now-—did you touch the new mirror, leaving it 
uncovered, at any time within the past few weeks?” 

“Oh,” was the answer, “the new mirror, is it! I knows 
well the uncanny thing was sure to. make trouble for me. 
But I gives you my word, asI hopes to be saved, that I’ve 
never so much as brushed the dust off it, much less taken 
the curtain off. It’s fearsome, is that mirror, I’m thinking. 
It’s—” 

“Then think back,” pressed the Professor, again stem- 
ming the tide of the other’s talk relentlessly, “think back: 
was anyone, ever, at any time, alone in Mr. Vane’s rooms? 
Think, think!” 

“I disremember,” stammered Nevins. 
Oh, wait! 
wrote Mr. Vane a note once, and I, having work in the 
But I told the master 


He was not the least 


“I think not— 
It was a long time ago, but I think a gentleman 


other rooms, let him be undisturbed. 
about it, the minute he came in, sir. 
vexed, sir. Oh, I’m easy in my mind about that time.” 
“Yes, yes,—but the gentleman’s name!” The Professor 
shook the man’s shoulder quite roughly. 

Oh, it was just Mr. Spalding-Wentworth, 
sir, that was all.” 


The Professor sat down with a laugh. Spalding-Went- 


“His name? 


worth! He laughed again. 

Nevins had the air of one aggrieved. “Mr. Vane 
laughed,* too, I remember, when I told him. Just the 
minute I told him, sir, he laughed. I’ve puzzled over it, 
time and again, why—” 

The Professor left Nevins puzzling. There was no 
He remembered now that Spalding-Went- 
The world, in its 
devotion to Orson Vane, had forgotten, almost, that such a 
To be 


Dead men’s shoes are 


time to be lost. 
worth had for some time been ailing. 


person as Spalding-Wentworth had ever existed. 
forgotten one has only to disappear. 
filled nowhere so quickly asin Vanity Fair; though, to be 
paradoxic, for the most part they are high-heeled slippers, 
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It took some little time, some work, to arrange what 
the Professor had decided must be done. He went about 
He suborned Nevins easily 
Nevins, with the 


his plans with care and skill. 
enough, using, chiefly, the plain truth. 
superstition of his class, was willing to believe far greater 
mysteries than the Professor half hinted at. By Nevins’ 
aid it happened that Orson Vane slept, one night, face to 
face with the polished surface of the new mirror. In the 
morning it was curtained as usual. 

That morning Augustus Vanlief called at the Went- 
worth house. He asked for Mrs. Wentworth. He went 
to his point at once. 

“You know who I am, I dare say, Mrs. Wentworth. 
You love your husband, I am sure; you will pardon my in- 
trusion when I tell you that perhaps I can do something— 
the best thing of all—for him. It is, in its way, a matter of 
life and death. Do the doctors give you any hope?” 

Mrs. Wentworth, her beauty now tired and touched by 
traces of spoilt ambition, made a listless motion with her 
hands. 

“I don’t know why I should tell you,” she said, “or 
why I should not. They tell me vague things, the doctors 
do, but I don’t believe they know what is the matter.” 

“Do you?” 

“I?” she looked at Vanlief, and found a challenge in his 
regard. “It seems,” she admitted, “as if—I hardly like to 
say it,—but it seems as if there was nosoul in him any 
more. He is a shell, a husk. The life in him seems 
purely muscular. It is very depressing. Why do you 
think you can do anything for Clarence, Professor? I 
did not know your researches took into you medicine?” 

“Ah, but you admit this is not a matter for medicine, 
but for the mind. Will you allow me an experiment 
madame? I give you my word of honor, my honor and my 
reputation, that there is no risk, and there may be—per- 
haps, an entire restoration. There is—a certain operation 
that I wish to try—” 

“An operation? The most eminent doctors have told 
me such a thing would be useless. We might as well 
leave my poor husband clear of the knife, Professor.” 

“Oh, it is no operation, in that sense. Nothing surgical. 
I can hardly explain; professional secrets are involved. If 
you did not know that I am but a plodding old man of 
science—if I were an. unknown charlatan—I would not ask 
you to put faithin me. But—I give you my word, my 
promise, that if you will let Mr. Wentworth come with me 
in my brougham I will return with him within the hour. He 
will be either as he is now, or—as he once was.” 

“As he once was—!” Mrs. Wentworth repeated the 
phrase, and the thought brought her a keen moment of 
anguish that left a visible impress on her features. “Ah,” 
she sighed, “if I could only think such a thing possible!” 
She brooded in silence a moment or two. Then she spoke. 

“Very well. You will find himin the library. Prim, 
show the gentleman to the library. If you can persuade 
him, Professor—” She smiled bitterly. “But then, any- 
body can persuade him nowadays.” She turned to some 
embroidery as if to dismiss the subject, to show that she 
was resigned even to hopeless experiments. The very 
fact that she was plying the needle rather than the social 
sceptre was guage of her descent from the heights. Asa 
matter of fact Vanlief found Wentworth amenable enough. 
Wentworth was reading Marie Corelli. His mind was as 
empty as that. Nothing could better define his utter lapse 
from intelligence. He put the book down reluctantly as 
the Professor came in. He listened without much enthu- 
siam. Adrive? Why not? He hadn’t driven much of 
late, but if it was something that would please the Profes- 
sor. He remembered, through a mist, that he had known 
Vanlief when he himself was a boy; his father had often 
spoken of Vanlief with respect. Nothing further in the 


way of mental exertion came to him. He followed Vanlief 
as a dog follows whoso speaks kindly to it. 

The conversation between the two, in the brougham, 
would hardly tend tothe general entertainment. It was a 
thing of shreds and patches. It led nowhither. 

The brougham stopped at the door of Orson Vane’s 
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house. Nevins let them in, whispering an assuring con- 
fidence to the professor. As they reached the door of the 
dressing-room Vanlief pushed Wentworth ahead of him, 
and bade him enter. He kept behind him, letting the 
other’s body screen him from the staring mirror. 

Wentworth looked at himself. A hand traveled slowly 
up to his forehead. ; 

“By Jove!” he said, hesitatingly, “I never put the cur- 
tain back, after all.” And he covered up the mirror. 
“Curious thing,” he went on, with energy vitalizing each 
word, “what possessed me to come here just now, when 
I know for a fact, that they’re playing the Inter-State Golf 
championships to-day. Dashed if I know why I didn’t go!” 
He walked out, plainly puzzled, clumsily heedless of Van- 
lief and Nevins, but—himself once more. 

Orson Vane, at just that time, was on the links of the 
Fifeshire Golf Club. He was wearing a little red coat with 
yellow facings. He was in the act of stooping on a green, 
to look along the line of his putt, when he got to his feet in 
a hurried, bewildered way. He threw his putter down on 
the green. He blushed all over, shaming the tint of his 
scarlet coat. 

“What a foolish game for a grown-up man!” he blurted 
out, and strode off the grounds. 

The bystanders were aghast. They could not find words. 
Orson Vane, the very prophet of golf, to throw it over in 
that fashion! It was inexplicable! Theepisode was sim- 
ply maddening. 

But it was remarked that the decline of golf on this side 
of the water dated from that very day. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
Fe 


THE TWO PARIS SALONS. 





REMARKABLE CANVASES AND SCULPTURES. 





HERE were two Salons this year, as there have been 

7 off and on now for ten years past, since the original 

society quarreled and broke. Both exhibit for the 

first time in the Grand Palais, the older and more traditional 

society—called, for some reason the Champs-Elysées Salon 

—in the front of the building, and the Salon of the Champ 
de Mars in the back, opening on the Avenue d’ Autun. 

The Champ de Mars Salon is the society of all that is 
young, rebellious, and untraditional. Everybody who has 
a school or an idea, or who wants to explode a school or an 
idea, exhibits there. Artists who have no talent, but have 
to shock the world into noticing them, and artists who have 
great talent, originality and audacity, are hung cheek by 
jowl on the crowded walls. Some of the bright particular 
stars of modern French art belong in the Champ de Mars 
exhibition. Rodin, among the sculptors, is the most dis- 
tinguished; among the painters there are many names illus- 
trious in France, but more or less unknown in America. 
The artists whose pictures are bought by our millionaires 
belong almost entirely to the Champs-Elysées group. 

Besnard is probably the best known among the Champ 
de Mars celebrities. He has been painting for years, and 
now has a son who is painting. He is audacious, brilliant, 
and revolutionary—a realist of the brush. Americans who 
have been to the Luxembourg within the last five or six 
years, must have stopped and looked, if not with admiration, 
at least with interest, at a picture of his that hangs there. 
It represents a woman, entirely naked, sitting on a rug in 
front of a fire. Her back is toward the spectator, her face. 
turned in profile, looks into the fire, while she drinks some- 
thing from a Japanese cup. The picture is regarded as a 
masterpiece of flesh-painting. Apart from its artistic value, 
it is interesting as being a perfectly faithful study of the 
famous model, Sara Brown. 

The subject is evidently one that attracts Besnard, for 
his picture in the Champ de Mars Salon this year is much 
the same, but larger, darker; striking a richer, more subtle, 
and arresting note. It is called “Féerie Intime,” and 
represents a woman, also entirely nude, save for a chain of 
jewels round her neck, seated in an arm-chair, and staring 
in a trance-like reverie into an unseen fire. She has 





evidently returned from a ball, and her splendid dress, black 
gauze, sewn with silver pailletts, and her yellow satin cloak 
lie over the back of the chair. In the absorption of her 
dream she is nestled deep inthe chair, her body in the middle 
is twisted, and her bare feet are half-hidden in the fur of 
the hearth-rug. There is a dim, rich background where a 
single candle-flame casts an uncertain and mysterious light. 

The painting of the flesh is wonderful, the red fireligh: 
gleaming on its smooth, firm whiteness. Thereis some de- 
fect in the drawing of the body where it turns, lithely 
twisted into a position of absolute comfort, in the warmth of 
the fire. The face above, held in what seems a sombre 
reverie, is beautiful but faintly painted, as though the artist 
had grown tired before he completed it. There is almost 
movement in the feet as they seem to burrow into the 
warmed fur of the rug. But the painting of the accessories 
—the silver-sewn dress and the satin cloak—is the strongest 
point in the work. Their hanging folds, played on by the 
red light, shimmer and sparkle with all the sumptuous rich- 
ness of such texture and material. 

There are a great many sensational canvases in the ex- 
hibition, as the young and rebellious element in France 
loves to be weird, morbid, or shocking. There are the 
usual number of ladies without their clothes—“regular 
Salon pictures,” as a friend of mine scornfully described 
them—now and then honest works of art honestly treated. 
The most successful of the sensational pictures is one by 
Lucien Metivets, which is generally surrounded by a staring 
group. The picture—as a picture—has undoubted merit, 
though it is crude and raw as a chromo. But the artist has 
infused into it a sort of vulgar power which cannot be ig- 
nored. The subject is the “Retour de Cythere”—Cythere 
being the Island of Love. 

A boat has drawn up at the quay, and is discharging its 
cargo of sojourners in Cythere. Love, with deep dyed 
wings, is standing on the deck watching them go. They 
come hurrying down to the front of the picture, dreary, 
disillusioned, mad. A young man and woman, tied to- 
gether, fight and tear at one another for freedom. <A mad 
mother, with torn hair and wild eyes, strangles her baby. 
Behind, a haggard man shoots himself; another, brutalized 
and savage, beatsa girl with a bottle. A ballet-dancer 
comes smirking down with a practiced smile and a pair of 
cold, considering eyes in which all the experience and evil 
of the world seems concentrated. A young woman, flaunt- 
ing, fresh-lipped and tranquil, goes by on the arm of a 
terrible old man, palsied and bowed with age. The whole 
picture is impregnated with that almost ferocious pessimism 
which is so noticeable now in all forms of French art. I 
heard a discussion some time ago on this subject, the point 
of which was that the pendulum had reached the limit of 
its swing, that there was to be a rebound toward idealism 
and spirituality, and that the extraordinary success of 
Rostand’s works was the first indication of the changing 
temper of taste and people. 

The sculptural exhibit in the Champ de Mars Salon is 
small and not very distinguished. Rodin has entered his 
despised and discarded statue of Victor Hugo—this is part 
of the moument that was ordered and was then refused, as 
Rodin insisted upon depicting Victor Hugo in a condition 
of absolute nudity. The commission objected on the 
ground that Victor Hugo, being modern, ought to be clad, 
at least, in something—an idea scornfully rejected by 
Rodin, who said he would sculp the master that way or not 
at all. So the order was given to somebody else—I forget 
who—and Rodin completed the statue in his own manner. 
It has in it that curious quality of power and a sort of vague 
monstrousness that all of his works possess. They seem 
like vast and terrible dreams of familiar things. 

Apropos of which, “Le Baiser” has just been installed 
in the main hall of the Luxembourg. This is by many 
considered the highest expression of its author’s genius, 
and certainly it appears to be the perfect rendition of a 
supreme emotion. The woman’s figure—as is the case 
with nearly all Rodin’s work—is more successful than the 
man’s, beautiful beyond words in its suggestion of gentle 
surrender. “The Age of Iron” is also in the Luxembourg, 
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All for the 
Public’s Service. 


Brains in the establishment, 
on the train, in the Eastern 
market, on the sea and at 
European fashion centers— 
planning and looking for the 
best, the most correct, the most- 
wanted garments for women’s 
wear. How well we succeed is 
in evidence daily—always a 
busy section on the second 
floor, St. Charles and Broad- 
way side—always interesting— 
for what is worth wearing is 
first seen here—and now all 
this goodness, all this newness, 
all this style is specially priced 
and at a time, too, that you 
are in want of two or three 
extra costumes for vacation or 


outing wear. 








CGiowns. 


Swell styles for evening full-dress at affairs 
home and the resorts. Money cannot procure 
prettier gowns. Ready-Money Prices: 
Gowns of Organdie, Etamine Cloths, Crepe 

de Chenes, Foulard Silks—evening shades, 

ure white, etc.—‘‘ready-money’’ prices, 
65.00, $50.00, $35.00, $25.00, $21.50, $18.75 
and as low as $13.50, 


Swell Suits of White Flannel and Serges— 
Eton, blouse and sailor effects—some 


made entirely 
over Sik seecsnee ------ $34.90 oe $18.75 


Traveling Suits. 


More traveling this year than in many 
years past. Thorough enjoyment of a trip 
depends very largely upon your having suit- 
able clothes. Every lady who has traveled 
knows this to be a fact. 

One lot fine, brilliant Mohair Suits—rich, 
lustrous and dust-repelling—come in grays, 
blues and black, the only place where you 
can get the correct article is right here. 
Now see if it 


iat’ S MP ccccsts GB asstceed $19.75 and $13.50 
Raglans and Ulsters. 


On the ocean, in the mountains or at the 
seashore you will need one. We have just 
the particular kind needed. 

Swell styles of Mohair Raglans, 


Gil COM ice its occcect inion cae vce ecb $13.50 


Swell styles of Covert Cloth or Cheviot— 
gray, tan or black, loose, half 
tight or tight-fitting styles fo dopenanbica $15.00 


Swell styles made of Fine Taffeta 


Gitta sac itnibig cae 


Swell styles made of Tan or Ecru 


FS SE Sed Renna daisnadascembtveotedh $10.00 



































and that awful bronze, “La Vielle Heaulmére,” the once 
beautiful armorer’s apprentice, whose plaint in her ugly 
and deserted old age was sung by Francois Villon. It is 
curious that this statue should have been put in the Luxem- 
bourg, for it is such a hideous revelation of a brutalized 
and unlovely old age—in many ways the most revolting of 
all Rodin’s works. 

The Salon of the Champs-Elysées contains the names of 
many of the best-known artists in France—Bouguereau, 
Bonnat, Benjamin-Constant, Lefebre, Hennes, Roche- 
grosse. Nevertheless it is undoubtedly a less notable 
collection than that of the Champ de Mars. It runs largely 
to portraits, all the artistic world having discovered that 
portraits pay better than anything else, once you geta 
vogue. So the walls are lined with portraits of every sort 

f person in every sort of costume. The two Benjamin 
Constants are the most noticeable in that they are the work 
‘f a famous man, and portray two people just at present 
-onspicuously before the eye of the public—the Pope and 
he present Queen of England. 

Benjamin-Constant’s great portrait is of his two sons. 
This is regarded as a remarkable work, touching a point 
that he has never again reached. He enjoys, however, a 
great vogue as the painter of royalties and celebrities. 
Though itis said he was only given two sittings for his 
portrait of the late Queen of England, it is considered an 
excellent likeness, and is much admired by her family and 


His portrait of the present queen is only a head 
It shows 


subjects. 
and shoulders, and is not particularly successful. 
1 pretty, artificial-looking woman, with an almost too rosy 
skin and a pair of clear and somewhat cold blue eyes. 
The expression is bad, having something cautious, almost 
Sly, about it, a characteristic that those who have seen and 
known the Princess of Wales say is entirely alien to her 


face, the expression of which is peculiarly sweet. The 
French, who admire this gentle lady a great deal, are 
much interested in the portrait. The Pope’s is more of an 
artistic success, and represents a suave old man, with a 
long, thin mouth set in an immovable, sweet, cold smile. 
There is something curiously bland and secret about the 
face, which shows the still, detached tranquility of extreme 
old age. 

Among the flood of portraits, Hebert has contributed a 
gem. -Hebert is an old man over eighty, and has been 
painting for heaven knows how many years. One of the 
most remarkable things about these French artists is their 
age.“ When in our country a manis worn out and laid 
upon the shelf, in France he is just becoming known. And 
at an age when an American genius of any kindeis in a 
state of doddering decrepitude, in France he is doing his 
best work. Paul Dubois, whose Jeanne d’ Arc is conceded 
to be the greatest work of modern French sculpture, was 
over sixty when he made the statue. There is a story 
about this noble and inspiring creation which is worth tell- 
ing. When it was sent in to the Salon, the jury, who pass 
from work to work judging of their merits, stopped en 
masse in front of it. Then, with one accord and without 
consultation, every man took off his hat! When you see 
this. statue, which stands in front of the Church of St. 
Augustin, you can understand how it would have had just 
that effect, and how great a nation must be where such 
things can be produced. 

But, to return, Hebert’s portrait is that of a typically 
fascinating French woman—or girl, for she looks very 
young. There isa face, hardly pretty, but full of sensi- 
tiveness, mystery, and charm, along white neck, and a 
pair of delicate shoulders, rather thin, emerging from a 
bright-green bodice. There is a suggestion of gold em- 


broidery round the edge of the decollettage, anda dark, 


faint background. The treatment of this delicious 
head is so rich, so intense, and so instinct with 
buoyancy and enthusiasm, that it seems as_ if 


it might be the first work of an impassioned youth of 
twenty rather than the production of a man of eighty. 
Whoever she may be, Hebert’s little lady is the belle of 
the Salon. Beside her, the riper beauties look vulgar, and 
the nymphs and goddesses ought to take to their coverts 
and hide. 

Rochegrosse, who runs to huge canvases and allegorical 
subjects, has contributed but one picture, comparatively 
small, and divided into three panels. It depicts the history 
of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, and is so 
curiously elaborate and brilliant in coloring that it looks like 
enameling. Inthe panel on the left the queen is sitting 
pensively dreaming, thinking of the glories of the distant 
king The large central canvas shows her reception, gor- 
geous in imagination and detail. The queen, inthe mid- 
dle of the picture, is clothed in jewels and begemmed 
gauzes. Inthe panel onthe right is the betrothal. Be- 
side a pool, in a marble court, Solomon has folded his for- 
eign guest in his arms and kisses her. The figures 
are small and finely finished. The queen is that 
same Oriental type that Tissot shows in his illustrations of 
the Bible—a woman of a dainty smallness, elegant, fine, 
If it was the Jewish type of beauty in the 
Generally speak- 


and exquisite. 
remote past, it is certainly not so to-day. 
ing, the painting has not made the stir that Rochegrosse 
was accustomed to make when he gave to the world such 
enormous and amazing works as the one of the “Knight 
and the Flower Maidens,” recently in the Luxembourg, or 
the “Pursuit of Happiness,” in the Grand Palais des Beaux 


Arts, last year. Geraldine Bonner, in the Argonaut, 
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SUMMER SHOWS. 


AT THE CAVE. 





Berri’s Grand Duchess isa splendid crea- 
ture; splendid to the eye, splendid to the ear. 
The sensuous ruler of Gerolstein—a fre- 
quent summer visitor—has never seemed 
quite so attractive as “the Berri” makes her 
She has improved immensely, 

this willful Duchess, in appearance, in 
voice, in manner. Miss Berri has succeeded 
in getting into the part and plays as well as 
sings it for all it is worth. Her mimic love- 
making, jealousy, and revengefuln‘ss, are 
very real, and she sings with much earnest- 
ness the “Sabre Song,” and the “Say to him” 
duet, with Fvitz, is given an unconventional, 
but wholly excellent, interpretation. 

The Cave prima donna’s voice is in first 
class condition, and extremely effective in 
the Offenbach measures, and then the role 
she is playing this week gives her oppor- 
tunities for gorgeous raiment—opportuni- 
ties of which she has not failed to avail 
herself. In the second act, the glittering 
contents of the singer’s jewel casket is ex- 
hibited on a broad black velvet band passed 
diagonally from shoulder to waist. 

Moulan is the Piince Paul. He has a fine 
sense of the fitness of things, never obtrudes 
the lisping lordling when he should remain in 
the background, avoids exaggeration, and 
carries out consistently his conception of 
the part. A comedian destined for higher 
things is the gentlemanly Mr. Moulan. 

Gertrude Lodge’s Wanda has become a 
familiar, and is always an amusing, figure in 
summer opera. She is an eccentric char- 
acter, according to Miss Lodge, and brings 
her wooden shoes and pigeon-toes even into 
the throne room of the Grand Duchess. 

Others in the cast and the chorus are 
commendabie. 

The Cave is having “productions” this 
summer, such as have never been seen in 
the time-honored resort. Better balanced 
companies have sung there, but not under 
such attractive surroundings. New “sets” 
are displayed every week and the costumes, 
even to those worn by the chorus, are un- 
usually handsome. 

The said chorus, excepting a few pretty 
girls, is a messy-looking lot and the men 


this season. 


sing but feebly. 

However, the burden of the performance 
this week is shouldered by the able Berri, 
and that is enough to insure success. 

The Cave company needs some judicious 
propping though, if the success it has met 
with so far is expected to continue. 

Miss Berri is a powerful magnet and 
will draw people to hear her, no matter how 
poor her support, but after repeated offense 
on the part of incompetent principals the 
Berri followers will begin to chafe and fret 
and finally stay away. There is the nucleus 
for a fine company at the Cave. All that is 
needed is strengthening in weak places. 

a 
THE SUBURBAN, 





The varied attractions at the Suburban 
this week are, for a summer garden, very 
good. Carroll Johnson, as the head-liner, 
wins encore after encore, although some of 
his witicisms area bit hackneyed. He retains 
his light, graceful step and buoyancy of 
Spirit, but his voice is not in as good condi- 
tion as when, in days gone by, he sang the 
charms of “Angelina.” Favor and Sinclair 
make good, the “Bump-til-e-Bump-Bum” 
song scoring as big a hit as when it was first 
introduced. If the instructor of the ballet, 
could impart grace and lithesomeness to the 


majority of his company, his coaching wou!d 
be absolutely perfect, but alas, there is but 
one among them that has any adequate 
conception, according to critical standards, 
of rhythmic motion. Still the ballet un- 
doubtedly catches the many. The Rizley 


Family contribute some very clever acrobatic - 


work, and are invariably well received. 
These with a few others that are “fair to 
medium” complete a bill that draws big 
houses every evening to this very pleasant 


resort. 
uh 


AT THE DELMAR. 

“Princess Bonnie” is the bill. Years ago 
Willard Spenser’s catchy, tricky tunes, be- 
came immensely popular, and the lullaby,the 
waltz, and half a dozen more of the melodies 
in his pretty little opera were universally 
whistled and hummed. Judging by Monday 
night’s audience they have lost none of their 
attractiveness. Everything was encored and 
strains from the various numbers were heard 
as the audience dispersed. The music is 
simple, childishly so at times, but sweet and 
fresh. The story is old and also of the chil- 
dren’s story-book character, but more bear- 
able than most comic opera librettos. 

The performance is the best of the season 
and one of the best performances of sum- 
mer opera given in St. Louis. The princi- 
pals from the greatest to the smallest are 
perfectly fitted for the parts assigned to 
them. Everybody is good. 

Bertram is a sweet, sympathetic Bonnie; 
she looks pretty in the picturesque fisher- 
maid’s dress, sings tastefully, and speaks 
her lines effectively. 

Frear, as Shrimps, for the first time, is 
genuinely funny, and that without too much 
effort. 

Blanche Chapman’s Auntie Crabbe is de- 
lightful. Her song and dance were loudly 
applauded, and all her funny lines scored. 

Edwin Clarke did the best work that he 
has done here this season in the part of the 
Italian Count. Mr. Clarke is a_ clever 
character actor, and evidently something of 
a dialectician. Francis Boyle was never 
cast more happily than he is as Capt. Tar- 
paulin. 

The Kitty Clover of Agnes Paul is a bright, 
smiling creature; as winsome and coquettish 
as well can be. 

Harold Gordon is the Delmar’s proudest 
possession. He is that rara avis, a tenor 
without frills and affectation, and one witha 
beautiful, clear, well-shaped voice. 

The chorus, one of the best looking and 
best sounding that St. Louis has heard, is 
attractively garbed and moves about in 
pleasing fashion. The scenery is very 
pretty. 

Altogether the show at this garden is so 
good that it must prove a sure winner. 


ad 
THE VAN STUDDIFORD HIT. 





Miss Grace Van Studdiford has had ova- 
tions before in this city, but she never knew 
the true meaning of the word until after her 
first song at Forest Perk Highlands the 
other evening. There was a little pause 
after the music--then there was an outburst 
that shook the great pavilion. The pause 
was wonder and the applause was joy. It 
was thought that the pretty lady’s music 
was a little above the crowd, but it was 


so in the right way. It was so much 
above them that it lifted them up 
to it and carried them away. The 


Forest Park Highlands audiences are not 
limited in their appreciation to rag-time 
music and when they had grasped the Van 
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MR. WM. WALSH, founder of the 
Merrick, Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co. and? 


MR. CHAS. A. WAUGH, thirty years with the 
E. Jiccard Jewelry Co., 


desire to announce that they will hereafter be with the 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 
Mr. WAUGH will personally superintend a thoroughly equipped 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 


: 
and is now ready to execute the finest work in Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards : 
: 


Mr. Geo. A. Abel, who for the past ten years has been in a like capacity with the 


Merrick, Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


Locust and Seventh Streets, 
FO OO FOO OOO POO OOo ooo ooo oooooe os 


and choice Society Stationery. 
Our Clock Repair Department is now under the efficient management of 
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Mercantile Cub Bldg. 





THE MECHANICS’ BANK; 


ST. LOUIS. 





Capital and Surplus, - 
Personal Accounts Solicited. 
Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 





$14,500,000.00 














Studdiford style and manner, and the deli- 
cate music of her voice, the crowd just went 
a little bit “daffy” over it. I believe that 
Mrs. Van Studdiford’s voice is improving. 
It is certain that she seems more at ease on 
the stage than ever before. And surely she 
could not ask for warmer appreciation than 
is hers this week. She is the attraction for 
the crowds, and it is whispered that she is 
even regarded as an attraction by the people 
who provide the other turns, most of them 
excellent, at the Hopkins-Stuever resort. 

The Police Relief Association has a bene- 
fit all this week at this show. The police 
are good fellows, raising money to help those 
of their number who may need it. It is 
pleasant to help good fellows in a good cause 
when all you’ve got to do to help them is to 
go to a good show. 

ae 
FROU-FROU AT KOERNER’S 





The production of “Frou-Frou,” offered 
this week by the Hanley-Ravold World’s 
Fair Stock Company is proving a power- 


ful magnet, and drawing large audi- 
ences to Koerner’s pretty garden. The 
Frou-Frou of Miss Kemble is an ar- 


tistic piece of acting, and the Henri Sar- 
torys of Mr. Hanley is a life-like imper- 
sonation of a difficult role. Mr. Ravold, 


appears to advantage as Baron De Cambri 


while Mr. Snader, as De Valreas, and Miss 
Esmonk, as Louise, are admirable. “Frou 
Frou” is continued for the balance of this 
week, with a matinee on Saturday. 
Fe Ft 

One must be hard to please who cannot 
find a pretty wedding present in the immense 
collection of silver and art objects now shown 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 
Locust 
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A Novice 


In the tailoring business is a man 
who, being unskilled, proceeds to an- 
noy you with misfits. A suit which 
is too loose here and tootight there and 
ungraceful throughout, shows the 
difference between the man who : 
knows not, and the man who having - 
made a study of tailoring has brought 
it up toa fine art. That’s where we 
stand to-day, and we don’t charge 
you a cent for our name and repu- 
tation. They are a part of our 
material resource and all go with the 
following prices: 

Suits to order $30.00 and $35.00 
from the best materials and plenty of 
them, tailored in high class manner— 

It’s “summer goods” time—we’re 
headquarters. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR SITE. 


; the MIRROR goes to press announce- 
ment is made of the selection of Forest Park 
s the site for the World’s Fair. 

The selection gives general satisfaction, 
though some few people talk of injunctions, 
etc., because everybody has felt that the 
Forest Park site was the only one that met 
all the requirerrents. 

Now that the site has been chosen the 
work of organizing the Fair begins. The 
committees multiply. The details begin to 
take shape and the chances are that the 
Fair will be opened on tine in 1903. It is 
certain that the Fair will be the greatest 
thing of the sort the world has ever seen. 

There are boom symptoms everywhere 
coincident with the site announcement. You 
can see the old city waking up. You can 
feel the hustle-ozone in the streets. 


wt wt wt 
SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. A. F. Bridge will spend the hot months 
at Ocean View, 

Mrs. F. O, Sawyer has gone to New York fora 
short visit to friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Wallace and family will go 
to Grand Haven Mich. 

Mrs. Edith P. Howard and her family have 
gone to Bay View Mich. 

Mrs. Thomas O’Reilly will leave in a short 
time for Magnolia Beach. 

Mrs. Alex. Rust has returned to St. Louis 
after a visitto Kentucky. 

Mrs. F. B. Ceylon, and the Misses Slattery, 
will summer at Cape May. 

Judge and Mrs. Elmer Adams will leave soon 
for the coast of Connecticut. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lacy Crawford will spend a part 
of the summer at Charlevoix. 

Mrs.A. C. Robinson has returned from a visit to 
her daughter, in Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Kotany will go to Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, for the summer. 

Mrs. Charles P. Johnson, who has been very 
seriously ill, is again convalescent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ezra Linley will take their usual 
European tour during the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Rockwood left last week 
for their cottage at Petoskey, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs, John C. Roberts will leave this 
week for their place at Shelter Island. 

Mrs. George Castleman, accompanied by Miss 
Margot Postelwait, will go to Cape May. 

Mrs. Aglae A. Chouteau, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
and her son, are visiting friends in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Will Ater, and her father, Dr. P. G. Robin- 
son, are making a visit to friends in the South. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Stickney and Miss Mildred 
Stickney will summer on the Connecticut coast. 

Mrs. W. P. Crosswhite and Miss Josephine 
Crosswhite are visiting friends in Sturgeon, Mo. 

Miss Millicent McDonald, accompanied by 
Miss Susie Landers, left a short time ago for the 
West. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Mills and family will be 

mong the St. Louis colony at South Haven, 
Mich. 

lhe Misses Scarritt, of Westminster place, left 

st week for the West, where they will spend a 
month, 

Mrs. Charles Longstreth and her daughters 
will soon join Mr. and Mrs, Frank Roth at 
Atlanta City. 

Col. and Mrs. Marmaduke, who have been 

vending a fortnight in Kansas City, have re- 
turned home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Cook, and Miss Carrie 
Cook will be among the prominent St. Louisans 

t Cape May. 

Col, Charles Messer Huttig is making a visit 

his parents, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Huttig, of 
Raymond place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eben Richards, accompanied by 

Ir.H. Clay Pierce will go on soon to Pride’s 
rossing, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. IT. McCormick, accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs, John McCormick, will leave this 
veek for Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Gregg left last week 
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for San Francisco, Cal.,as guests of Mr. Charles 
Hayes, in his private car. 

Mr. and Mrs, P. Taylor Bryan and family will 
leave the early part of July, for their summer 
home, at Charlevoix, Mich, 

Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes Cox, accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs, P. H. Bonties, have gone to the Buffalo 
Exposition and Atlantic City. 

Mrs. Moses Rumsey and Misses Elma and Queen 
Rumsey will leave for their cottage at Nantucket 
Island, the latter part of July. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross Kastlick will go Kastina 
short time, to join Col. and Mrs. J. G. Butler, in 
a yacht cruise along the Kastern coast. 

Miss Jeannette Reberer left last Sunday fora 
tour of the Eastern resorts from Niagara Falls 
to Cape May, and will return next winter. 

Dr. and Mrs, Justin Steer, accompanied by Dr. 
H. A. Gietz, left on Tuesday for New York, 
whence they will sail this week for Kurope. 

Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Walker leave about the 
first of July for Kennebunkport, Maine, where 
they will spend the summer with Mr. and Mrs. 
D. D. Walker, 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hale Scarritt have re- 
turned from the Wisconsin lakes, and are pre- 
paring to go to Ottawa Beach, accompanied by 
Miss Scarritt, 

Mr. and Mrs. Vital Garesche will leave July 
Ist, for a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
de Messemy, in Chicago. Later they will go to 
the Northern lakes. 

Mrs. D, M. Houser left last week with a party 
in a private car for Wequetonsing. ‘The others 
in the party were Mr, and Mrs. Selwyn C. Edgar 
and Miss Beth Prewitt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Benoist, who were to 
have gone away this week, have postponed their 
trip on account of the serious illness of Mrs. 
Benoist’s father, Mr. Peter L. Foy. 

Mrs. F. C. Hoyt, accompanied by her son Mr. 
Frank Hoyt, and her niece Miss Lille Kings- 
land, left last week for the North to make a 
visit to Mrs, Hoyt’s daughter, Mrs. F. J. Hake. 

A quiet wedding of Monday evening was that 
of Miss Elene Blanchard, and Mr. Clarence Max- 
well Copper, at the home of the mother of the 
bride, Mrs. Francis Blanchard, 4561 West Mor- 
gan street at half past seveno’clock. After the 
ceremony and a small reception the bride and 
groom departed for a bridal tour. 

The engagement of Miss Knid Holland, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Holland, of St. George’s 
Church, to Mr. Richard Clarence Jones, of San 
Antonio, Tex., was announced last Friday 
evening to a number of friends who were 
guests ata ‘‘Kinloch” party. The wedding will 
be one of the events of early October. 

A party of well known St. Louisans, who will 
spend the summer making a European tour, are 
Mesdames Simeon Ray, John T. Davis, Eben 
Richards, Isaac W. Morton, Charles Filley, O. 
B. Filley. Misses Nellie Richards, Isabelle 
Morton and Alice Morton. Russia and North 
Cape will be included in the itinerary. 

Mr. EK. Anheuser and Miss Ella Siebel were 
quietly married last Wednesday. No one but the 
immediate families were present at the cere- 
mony, after which the newly wedded pair went 
at once to their home, at 3218 Sidney street. Mr. 
Anheuser is the sonof Mrs. Anheuser, of 3131 
Russell avenue, and a brother of Miss Nellie 
Anheuser, who married Mr. B. Dieckriede, on 
June 5th. 

A fashionable event in Jewish circles was the 
wedding of Miss Jeannett Desberger, and Mr. 
Edward Sicher, on Tuesday. The ceremony was 
performed in the Union Club. Miss Desberger 
had for her maid of honor her sister, Miss Anna 
Desberger, and Mr. Harry Baer accompanied the 
groom as best man. The bridesmaids were 
Misses Lena Pueples, Alice Rosenthal. Rose 
Spitz and Nellie Mayer. The ushers and 
groomsman were Messrs. Dave Desberger, Louis 
J. Hart, Sam Lowenstein. Joseph Desberger 
and Milton Sicher. 

Among the important functions of the week 
was the golden wedding celebration of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Johnstone, of Ohio avenue, which 
took place on Monday evening, at the home of 
the daughter of the host and hostess, on Keokuk 
street. The host and hostess were married in 
St. Louis fifty years ago, at the home of Mrs. 
Johnstone’s parents on Eighth and Barry streets, 
the wedding being a large and notable event, 
Five living sons and daughters and seven graud- 
children were present to offer congratulations, 

Miss Emelie Smilie and Mr. Joseph Russell 
Johnson, were married on Monday evening, 
June 24th, at six o’clock. The ceremony was 
performed at the Rock Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Cantwell, in the presence of a number 
of friends and relatives. The bride was attended 
by Miss Jessie Smilie, as maid of honor, and Mr. 
Frank Sweeney served as groomsman. The 


Messrs. 
E. C. EISEMAN, 
P. T. WHELAN, 
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MR. H. H. MERRICK, President of the 


Merrick, 
AND 


W. L. SHUMAKER, 


formerly With the E. Jaccard Fewelry Co. 
and Merrick, Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co. 


desire to announce that they are now with the 
MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY Co. 


where they will be pleased to see their friends and all interested in fine 
Diamonds, Watches, Silverwares, Art Wares, Fashionable Stationery, 


Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards, etc. 


Mermod & Jaccar 
on BROADWAY, or. tocust st. 


Walsh and Phelps Jewelry Co. 


C. S. AEHLE, 
C. P. HUTCHINSON and 
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bride wore a toilette of white Paris muslin over 
a slip of taffetas silk. The skirt was made with 
long train and the bodice with a transparent 
guimp and sleeves, the whole being ornamented 
with quantities of Valenciennes lace. The maid 
of honor wore white organdie over white silk, 
trimmed with lace and plisses. The young 
couple will be at] home to their friends, after 
July 6th, at 3117 Vista avenue. 
ee 

Cinderella couldn’t get a little glass slipper 
at Swope’s to-day, but she could get a pair 
of Swope shoes there that would just as cer- 
tainly win the Prince forher. A pretty foot 
is a pretty thing, but what, in these days, is 
a pretty foot, if it be not encased in a pretty 
shoe? The lady fair that would show a 
pretty foot must, therefore, show it in a 
pretty shoe. The prettiest shoes are those 
for sale at Swope’s, 311 North Broadway, 
St. Louis. Those shoes wear well and they 
never lose their shape. They are not cheap 
because they’re worth what they cost. They 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 








Is fashionable. Nothing nicer 


than a soft brown complexion; 
freckles though, are bad, and a 
rough skin is worse. A little 
Rossoni’s Brunette Com lexion 
er just 

4 the ball is 


necessary. 
Get the 
only 
GENUINE 








HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 
ARCHITECT 


High-Grade Domestic, Ecclesiastical, Mon- u 
umental and Municipal Architecture, 
320-32] WAINWRIGHT BUILDING i 

SAINT LOUIS = 
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are at once stylish andcomfortable. Ladies 
who would be well shod will buy their shoes 


at Swope’s. 
ee 
The finest silk umbrellas, with the most 


beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $40, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
ee 

When women rule: “Have you been able 
to catch the speaker’s eye?” asked the first 
lady legislator. “Have I?” rejoined the 
second legislator; “well, rather. I wore my 
navy-blue bengaline with the heliotrope 
sleeves, and the Speaker couldn’t keep his 
eyes off me.” —7it-Bits. 
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BOOKS | 


For Summer Reading. 
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Paper Novels at 9c or 3 for 25c 


These are by such authors as 
Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, 
Dumas, Marlet, Hugo, Cain, 
Charlotte Braeme, Libby, Mrs. 


Holmes, etc. 


Paper Novels at 15c each 


These are copyrighted books by 
Opie Read, Sylvanus Cobb, Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth, etc. 


: The New Books 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


“The Crisis,” “Tarry Thou Till I 
” 


Come,” “The Puppet Crown, 


etc., etc.—Cheaper here than 


elsewhere. 
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Flannel Coats 
and Trousers 


Off with your waistcoat- 

On with your negligee 
shirts. 

Here’s the 
trousers—of cool, airy flan- 
nel in the fine hair-line 


coat and 


stripes, on grounds of blues, 
greens and browns; they’re 


very smart, you know. 


Here’s a special striped 
flannel coat and trousers. 


$10.00 


Mills & Averill, 


BROADWAY AND PINE. 








THE MIRROR SHORT STORY. 





A GHOST AT SEA. 





“They’re a queer set of sperrits that fre- 
quents the seas and they do some mighty 
queer things, as any sailorman knows,” said 
Capt. Bill Kinsman as he cut a pipeful off a 
plug and proceeded to roll it between his 
horny palms. “Butthe queerest spook I ever 
see was one that put itself out of the business 
for sixty odd years by making a mistake. 

“It happened when I was a young man on 
a voyage from Maracaiboto Liverpool, on the 
bark /ngomar, with a cargoof mahogany. A 
chap by thename of Teague was the captain, 
and the sickest-looking skipper he was that 
ever let a ship’s crew doas it pleased. He 
was a powerful, big-boned man, but gaunt as 
a wolf, with his clothes hanging loose all 
over him and his eyes burning away back at 
the end of two sort o’ caverns. 

“Instead of taking his rest like a Christian, 
he set up on the taffrail, in his watch and out 
of it, fair weather or foul, sleeping sometimes 
but most while looking out over the sea like 
amaninatrance. ’Bout oncea day he’d 
come down for a bite to eat and a look at the 
first mate’s figgers and then back he'd go 
with never a word out of him. 

“It didn’t take many days out of port be- 
fore they begin to be whispers among the 
crew. What was it, we wanted to know, 
that’d make a man like Teague shrink away 
from his clothes and shun decent men’s 
neighborhood? What was it his burning 
eyeballs saw out yonder in the black water? 

“ ‘Mates,’ says Ben Wicks, who’d lost one 
of his eyes on a man-o’-war, ‘I know the 





FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 
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signs. It’s blood spots he sees out there— 
blood spots of his own making and they’s no 
good goin’ to come to them as travels with 
him.’ 

“I don’t know jest what the crew’d a done 
if it hadn’t happened that Ben’s remarks 
come tothe ears of the first mate. Soon’s 
they did the mate comes thumping into the 
fo’c’sle and la:s Ben out with a smash under 
the ear. 

“ “Now, ye swine,’ he says, turning to the 
rest of us, ‘is they any of you ever had guts 
enough to love a woman? Two years ago 
they was a feller about to get the likeliest gal 
in Portland, Me., for awife. She quarrelled 
with him a week before the wedding, about 
nothing, as women will, and up and married 
a dub that was worth no good woman’s 
thoughts. Well, the chap that got left is 
him that’s sitting up there on the taffrail. 
Ye dirty snakes, that’s what love does some- 
times toaman. Nowif they’s any of you 
wants a broken head let me hear another 
yelp about blood spots.’ 

“After that nobody felt called onto give 
his opinions of the captain. I reckon the 
crew was more sorry for him than anything 
else, though Ben Wicks shook his head and 
did a heap of mumbling under his breath. 
And we certainly begin to have a queer voy- 
age. We wasona nor’ nor’east tack and 
we had a purty fair breeze most of the time, 
but somehow that ship seemed to make 
mighty little headway. The sea was a dirty 
oil color and it seemed to sort of ketch hold 
of us and stick on. It was like sailing 
through molasses. 

“ “It’s coming soon,’ says Ben Wicks, one 
dog watch, when the first mate was out 
of hearing. 

“That same night it comes upto rain on 
the captain’s watch and he sent me down 
atter his oilskins. Foot of the companion- 
way I looked intothe cabin and there at the 
captain’s table, as I’m a living man, sat a 
little brown-haired woman writing. Every- 
body aboard knew they was no woman on the 
Ingomar and hadn’t been. I took one look, 
and then made for the quarter-deck. 

“ “Where’s them skins?’ ” says Teague. 

“ “If you please, sir,’ I says, ‘they’s a lady 
at the cabin table writing.’ 

“Teague looked at me for full half a min- 
ute and his eyes was like them of a man 
that’s gone blind. Then he spoke kind of 
soft. 

“ “What kind of a looking woman was it?’ 
says he. 

“ ‘She was a little plump woman,’ I says, 
‘with brown hair that was brushed back—’ 

“Teague’s tace became white as a corpse’s 
and he held up his hand. 

“ ‘That'll do,’ hesays. ‘Go down and ask 
the lady to kindly step up!’ 

“I wasn’t hankering after that cabin jest 
then, but it was better than Teague’s voice. 
Before I got tothe foot of the companion- 
way I see she was gone. I went over to 
where she’d been setting and there on the 
table was a sheet of paper andon itin a 
woman’s writing was the three words, ‘Steer 
due south.’ I grabbed the paper and went 
back on deck. AsI came up it seemed as 

though Teague’s eyes grabbed hold of 
me. 

“ ‘The lady’s gone, gir,’ I says, ‘but this 
here paper was on the cabin table.’ 

“*I don’t know how he got the paper. I 
didn’t hand it to him. He jest had it. Then 
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Scott Automobile Company, 


3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 
AND 


SCOTT & COOPER MANUFACTURING CoO., 
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there come a sound like a herd of bulls 
bellowing and it was Teague calling to the 
man at the wheel. 

“ ‘Hard starboard,’ 
around she swung. 

“ ‘Keep her due south,’ says Teague, ‘and 
mind your eye.’ 

“That minute the breeze shifted fair and 
began to freshen and inside of two hours we 
was jumping along at 10 knots. The first 
mate looked feazed when he come on deck 
to take his watch, but Teague give his orders 
and didn’t make no explanations. Then he 
went up into the bow and took his seat in the 
knighthead. 

“For seven days that fair breeze lasted and 
for seven days we went clipping South, with 
the sun so hot that it boiled the pitch out of 
the decks and our port of destination further 
and further over our port quarter. And for 
seven days Teague set up there on the 
knighthead looking forward, out over the sea. 


Delmar Garden. 


says Teague and 





PLACES. 


We passed ships and then got past the 
travelled way and Teague paid no heed. 

“But on that seventh day we raised a speck 
on the horizon and Teague jumped to his 
feet when he seen it. We come up to it in 
the first dog watch. She was what was left 
of a fine schooner, her masts gone and laying 
so lowinthe water her decks was partly 
awash. 

“ “Lower away the yawl,’ says Teague. 
It was his first word since he’d turned the 
bark south. 

“I was in the yawl’s crew. They was 2 
dozen starving men with bloodshot eyes on 
that wreck and two or three dead ones. 

“ ‘Water,’ the men whispered, as Teague 
come aboard, and held out their hands. 

“ “Where’s the woman!’ says Teague. 

“ ‘Dead—under yon tarpaulin,’ says one 
of the men. ‘Poor little woman, Barker 
beat her to death before she starved.’ 

“ ‘God be praised,’ says Teague in a quiet 





Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
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Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
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hat shook that waterlogged wreck. 
‘Ar hich of you’s Barker?’ 


-ad a week,’ saysthe man. ‘Give us 


wale 

gue went over, pulled the tarpaulin 
of and picked the woman, that was lying 
unde: it, up in his two hands. They said 
afterward that she’d been dead three days. 
He looked at her a minute and put his face 
dowri to hers. Then he hollers out: 

some brandy here—this woman’s alive.’ 

hey passed him a flask out of the yaw} 
and he forced some down between her set 
teet! Then he loosened her dress and 
rubbed her body and blew in her mouth and 
worked over her for two hours without raising 
his head. And then, as I hope for mercy, 
the woman’s eyelids begin to flutter like a 
loose studdin’ sail in a light breeze and her 
eyes opened and she smiled with ’em up at 
Teague. And Teague, as I live, set there 
swelling up tothe size of his clothes with 
every second that passed. 

“ ‘Come here, Bill,’ says he to me, speak- 
ing soft as a woman with a young baby; ‘is 
this her you see inthe cabin?’ 

“I crept over and looked at her. 

“ “Yes, sir,’ I says, ‘though not near so 
pale.’ 

“ ‘Well, how,’ says Teague, ‘could that 
sperrit of hers come to be settin’ in that there 
cabin, with her not dead yet, down here 
fourteen hundred miles away?’ 

“At that the woman opened her eyes and 
smiled up at Teague again. 

“ «You was a long time coming, Jim,’ she 
whispered. ‘I—I been a-dreaming that I 
was writing you a letter.’ 

“They was married when we got to port a 
month overdue. Teague lived to be 78 but 
his wife was 81 when she died. Sometimes 
I’ve felt sorry for that poor little brown- 
haired ghost that had to wait them sixty long 
years before it hada chance to get about 
again.”—7he New York Sun. 
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FRENCH LICK SPRINGS. 





Although the West Baden Hotel was de- 
stroyed by fire on June 14th, there are 
ample accommodations for all at the French 
Lick and other hotels. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern railroad assures the pub- 
lic that the disastrous fire has not wiped out 
the town of West Baden either, and that the 
hre did not burn up the excellent curative 
waters of the Springs. The people who 
would be benefited by the West Baden 
waters would be benefited by the French 
Lick waters just as well. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern railroad hastrains leaving 
St. Louis at 2:15 a. m., 8:20 a. m., and 
8:05 p. m. Those trains arrive at the 
Springs at 8:57 a. m., 5:55 p. m., and 
6:15 a.m. The road has recently put on a 
through sleeping car which leaves St. Louis 
every Friday at 8:05 p. m., and arrives at 
the Springs 6:15 a.m. Returning leaves 
the Springs every Sunday night at 9:00 
o'clock, arriving St. Louis at 7:36 Monday 
morning. Round trip fare $8.90, with 
privileges of remaining at the Springs 
ninety (90) days. For sleeping car reser- 
vations, tickets, and full information, call 
City Ticket Office, Broadway and Locust 
Streets, 

FF 
NE Is ENouGH —“Before she married 
hin, you know, she used to say there wasn’t 
ther man like him in the world.” “Yes, 
‘ now she says she’d hate to think there 
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DEFECT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

SIR—A recent utterance of a prominent 
divine of this city strikes so forcibly at the 
most serious defect in the modern Sunday- 
school, that I have been hoping to see the 
MIRROR swing a trenchant article into the 
subject. 

In the denomination to which I belong 
(and it is one of the most powerful here) 
there is no class in any of the schools which 
appeals in the slightest degree to men of in- 
tellectual training. Such men usually have 
known good teachers, and know what good 
teaching is. Forthem it is little short of 
torture to sit under the pious and well-meant 
mangling of some man or woman whose sole 
qualification for teaching is that he or she is 
an excellent church-member. Such teachers 
have no conception of accurate comparison 
of texts, the use of authorities, the clear 
presentation of historical background and, 
worse than all, they have none of the 
magnetism of the true teacher. And yet 
people wonder why Sunday-schools do not 
appeal to the great mass of scholarly men. 
I, for one, am tired of sitting under men 
who can’t, mentally, distinguish Tiberius 
from a side of sole-leather, and who embitter 
my Sunday mornings with mushy and ama- 
teur exhortations. Yours, etc., 

Scholasticus. 

June 19th, 1901. 

Fe Ft 
MILLIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT S. 





Wonderful improvements have been made 
on the Union Pacific by the expenditure of 
millions of dollars during the past few years, 
so that to-day it has the best track in the 
West. The road-bed is improved and 
ballasted up to the point of perfection. The 
decomposed granite brought down from 
Sherman Hill and used for ballasting pur- 
poses packs so firmly that no dust arises 
from the track and windows can be thrown 
wide open. There is not the continual jar 
and jerk noticeable on many lines, so annoy- 
ing to the traveler, but instead an easy, 
gliding motion, conducive to rest and com- 
fort. The sleeping, dining and chair cars 
(seats free) on this line are the most sub- 
stantial and elegant that manufacturers have 
turned out of their shops, affording every 
convenience and comfort to passengers. 

The “Overland Route,” by which the 
Union Pacific is known all over the world 
was the route in ’49 for the traveler in his 
“prairie schooner,” and it is the route to-day 
for all, in perfectly equipped trains on a 
perfect track. This route is the shortest 
and its trains make the quickest time. 

Very low excursion rates will be made all 
summer to various Western points on or 
reached via the Union Pacific. If you are 
going to Colorado, Utah, California, Oregon, 
Washington or Idaho to spend your vacation 
or to settle in a new home, write for descrip- 
tive literature, rates, dates of sale, or other 
information to J. H. Lothrop, General 
Agent, 903 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 

es 

“J wonder what Eve said when she found 
she had to leave the garden of Eden,” said 
Mr. Grumpin’s wife. “It was just about what 
all women say when they are starting on a 
journey. She complained that she didn’t 
have a thing to wear.” — Washington Star. 

Fe et 

Kayserzinn just received, in great variety, 
both useful and ornamental. See display in 
our north window. J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 
Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
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Time 


your underwear for something 
lighter and more comfortable. 





AERTEX |} 


Cellular Underwear, 


+ 


for Men 





The Ideal Summer Underwear.. 


FOR SALE BY 


is the kind you'll get if you’re in 


touch with the march of progress. 





CARMENT?: 


SALVETER & STEWART 


2/7 AND 219 NORTH BROADWAY. 
707 OLIVE STREET. 
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TWO LARGE EDITIONS SOLD OUT. 
A THIRD, ENLARGED, JUST READY. 





Enlarged from 111 pages to 163. 


CLOTH, 75c. 


FaARLY MAcKINAC 


By the REv. MEADE C. WILLIAMs, of St. Louis, 
(for 16 summers a Mackinac “cottager.”) 


there is much new material in several of the other chapters. 
additional illustrations ere furnished, many being copies from old and rare cuts. 


Besides four distinctly new chapters, 
Twenty-three 


PAPER, 35c. 





“A delightful bit of romantic history.”’—. Y. /ndependent. 
‘*May be regarded as historically correct in every detail.”’—Delroit Free Press. 
“A model of restraint, condensation and accuracy.’’—/ndiana polis Evening News. 








For sale locally at PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE, 1516 Locust st., St. Louis. 
At Bazaars, Drug Stores and News-stands of Northern Michigan Resorts. 
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ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 
821 PINE STREET. 





Established 1850. Telephore 0 3 
THS OLD RBLIABLS. 
MATTHEWS’ 

Ove AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemica! Cleaning. 

814 Olive Srraer 








This announcement ts 
placed in the Mirror 
because we want to 
reach a thinking class 
—the thoughtful peo- 
ple,whoapprectate the 
Jact that trained men 
and women progress 
steadily where others 
stumble and fall, 
THE COLLEGE 
OF JOURNALISM 
Under the personal 
direction of 
MUR AT HALSTEAD, 
Endorsed by over 3000 the President. 
newspapersand periodicals, 

This is the only journalistic school, as stated 
by Col. A. K. McClure,in the Philadelphia 7imes, 
“that gives positive promise of the most substan- 
tial and beneficial results. 

Men and women who desire to enter the news- 
paper profession, as well as Reporters and Cor- 
respondents who want to make rapid progress, 
are taught through home study, on very easy 
terms. Prospectus sent free on application to © 

THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 


Suite 33, Perin Building, : - 








CINCINNATI, 0. 











THE BEST BOOKS. 

The Crisis, Winston Churchill, $1.15; Sirus, 
Ellen T. Fowler, $120; Helmet of Navarre, 
Bertha Runkle, $1.20; Sir Christopher, Maude W, 
Goodwin, $1.20; Penitentes, Louis How, $1.20; 
Puppet Crown, Harold MacGrath, $1.20; Devil’s 
Plough, Anna Farquhar, $1.20; The Darlington, 
Elmore KE. Peake, $1.20; A Son of Austerity, 
George Knight. $1.20. d 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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STRASSBERGER’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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STRASSBERGER’S CONCERT. 





At the graduating exerciees of Strass- 
berger’s Conservatory of Music, held at the 
Odéon last week,the Misses Jennie Beardsley, 
Lulu Stockho, Ida Neibert, Laura Kupferer, 
Alma Wiegand, Elizabeth Pearce, Nellie 
Hull, and Mr. James Richardson, graduates 
of first degree, received the diploma of the 
Teachers’ Course. The Misses Hulda 
Borgmeier and Clara Bohle, graduates of 
second degree, were awarded the diploma of 
the Concert Course, and also received gold 
medals. Miss Annie Von der Ahe and Mr. 
Hubert Bauersachs, graduates of the third 
degree, were awarded diplomas, and were 
presented with the “Medaille d’ Honneur,” 
the highest award. Miss Annie Geyer, 
another Strassberger pupil, who received the 
highest award two years ago, assisted the 
programme, in addition to Louis Conrath, 
George Buddeus, pianists, and Fred Fischer, 
organist. In the concertos played by the 
pupils a string quintette, composed of Sig. 
Parisi, Dr. Nemours, Mr. Schopp, Mr. 
Anton, and Mr. Buhl, also assisted. 

The rendition of the well-selected pro- 
gramme reflected great credit onthis popular 
school. The first number, the “Jubel Over- 
ture,” of Weber, arranged for two pianos, 
was played with fine precision and tonal 
balance bythe Misses Neibert, Hull, Pearce, — 





EARLY MACKINAC. 

Rev. Dr. Meade C. Williams’ little book, 
“Early Mackinac,” replete with historical 
data, traditions, mythical legends and delight- 
fully entertaining bits of romance, holds the 
reader’s interest from the beginning to the 
closing chapter. 

Covering a period of over two centuries, 
the many fortunes of war, the horrible mas- 
sacres by the Indians, the taking of Fort 
Holmes, (then Fort George, ) by the English, 
the Americans’ recapture of the same, the 
retaking of it again by the British and the 
Americans’ subsequent possession, the author 
describes most graphically. A number of 
short sketchy biographies of many famous 
and interesting persons are cleverly inter- 
woven throughout the book. Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, LL. D., the archaeologist, 


investigator and student, is given quite con- 
siderable space and deservedly so, for his 
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and Mr. Richardson. Miss Alma Wiegand 
then played the first movement of Mozart’s 
Concerto in A major inthe true Mozartian 
spirit. 

Miss Beardsley followed in a brilliant 
Italian aria which displayed considerable 
technique, and, later, the promising singer 
gave evidence of interpretative power by the 
tasteful rendition of a group of songs. The 
G minor Ballade of Chopin was artistically 
played by Miss Annie Geyer, who possesses 
the repose and control of the virtuoso. 

Mr. Hubert Bauersachs,in his violin solos, 
displayed more than ordinary ability both as 
composer and performer. The Misses Bohle 
and Borgmeier played with brilliant effect 
Meyerbeer’s “Coronation March,” arranged 
as a duo fortwo pianos. The performance 
of the last movement of the Mozart A major 
concerto was assigned to Miss Stockho, who 
proved herself fully equal to the task. Miss 
Von der Ahe’s excellent technique and 
brilliant style were displayed to advantage 
in the Liszt “Tarantella.” The first move- 
ment of the D minor concerto of 
Mendelssohn, ably executed by Miss Laura 
Kupferer, closed the recital. 

An immense audience was present and ex- 
pressed appreciation by applauding heartily 
and sending many flowers over the foot- 
lights. 





researches intoIndian lore. Tribute is also 
paid to Dr William Beaumont, for whom the 
Beaumont Hospital Medical College and 
Twenty-seventh street in this city are named. 
His invaluable experiments pertaining to 
digestion, assimilation of food etc., upon 
Alexis St. Martin, are chronicled in an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant manner, not too technical 
but in a perfectly simple style enabling the 
lay reader to comprehend the drift of the 
matter, and appreciate the importance of 
Dr. Beaumont’s researches, the deductions 
from which, by the way, are still standard 
authority. The author’s pen pictures of 
Mackinac are naively charming. Not con- 
tent with his own pleasing sketches of 
Lover’s Leap, Arch Rock, Tanglewood, etc., 
he quotes from Mrs. Jameson, an English 
authoress of note, who sings the praises of 
Mackinac as enthusiastically as the most 
ardently patriotic American. Charts and 
illustrations add to the value of this little 
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SOROSIS OXFORDS 


Are the Most Popular Low Shoes 
in America To-Day for Women. 


They are made in 12 styles, in all leathers, for all uses. 
Do not gap at the sides or slip at the heel, and are lined 
with best bleached French Calf. No dyed sheep skins to 


discolor, injure and sometimes poison the feet— 


RARBBARAAABAAEAL ALAA Aaa aaa 


$3.50 Per Pair. 


Sold in St. Louis exclusively by 


Jouyys ey 


OLIVE STREET, BROADWAY AND LOCUST STREET. 
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is the experience of our customers 
after we have decorated their 





homes—our long apprenticeship 
in the business and intimate connections with many art centers give 
us a knowledge that few firms in our trade possess. Our patrons 
get the benefit of this knowledge without any charge. We make 
Our prices are reasonable. 
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our profit upon what we sell. 


Newcomb Bros. Wall Paper Co. 


N. W. Corner Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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=~. Weak Eyes 


are especially affected by the hot 
weather. A pair of properly 
adjusted glasses will protect them. Call and let us fit you. 


ERKER ortica: co, 60 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. .* Strictly High Class. . Both Plans. 


Cool and Delightful in Summer. Roof Garden. 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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OLIVE ST. 


Opp. Barr's. 




















decidedly puta guide book. All who have been to 
Mackinac will like the book and many who 
have never been to the historic spot will be 
led to go there by this happy little history. 
et 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





volume, which in itself is a 
meritorious performance in the line of local 
chronicle. Dr. Williams has been summer- 
ing at Mackinac for a great many years and 
has come to love the place very devotedly. 
This, showing in his work, makesit anything 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


coming week the Suburban promises a 
bill, Smith and Campbell come with 
nning-fire jokes all, strange to say, 
ed “new,” the three Mortons, Sam, 
ind Clara, in character work, and the 
Navarros, equilibrists. The ballet and 
Carroll Johnson are retained for another week, 
and will doubtless prove as good drawing cards 
as they have been before. The ‘‘Fourth” will be 
i special attention with grand matinee 

ning performances, all culminating after 
.y of the electric fountain, in red white 
ewater-music, with a handsome display 


‘Billie Taylor,”’ a ileaniad opera, that de- 
lighted all of us amazingly some years ago, is 
underlined for next week at Delmar garden. 
‘he scenes are laid in Southampton, near the 
English naval station, Portsmouth, with 
» harbor in the distance, and the story of 
era has to do with life in the harbor cities 
ivland, the imprisonment laws, etc. The 
is full of the right sort of humor, and the 
music has the quality that is best described as 
seatechy.’ All of which, Manager Southwell 
assures the pyblic, will be skillfully handled by 
pany, after arduous rehearsals, while the 
artist has spread himself in several 
effective “sets.” The principals will have 
ample opportunity to display their talents in 
both song and action, while effective work is 
promised from the chorus. Miss Bertram is 
especially taking in the leading role, and the 
music is superbly adapted to her voice. 
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Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘Patience,’’ which held 
sway twenty years ago, and has been half a 
dozen times popularly ‘“‘revived” here in the last 
two years, is the offering at Uhrig’s Cave next 
week. This opera, brimming over with tuneful 
melodies, is well cast, Miss Maude Lillian Berri, 
essaying the title role. Miss Berri 
will, doubtless, prove a most charming 
‘Patience,’ though she is usually associated 
with a more dashing impersonation, Frank 
Moulan will revel in the lines of Bunthorne, as 
Louisans have seen and heard him revel 


of course, 


all St. 

with the Castle Square Company. Lady Jane, in 
the hands of clever Gertrude Lodge, will prove 
to be quiteoriginally pleasing. Fanny DaCosta, 
Clinton Elder, John} Allison and Geo. Hubert 
should show to advantage in the principal roles. 


Costuming and saenic effects are to be well 
looked after, while the usual high standard of 
staging the opera will be in order. At the 
matinee on Saturday next, every lady inthe 
audience will be presented with a souvenir 
autograph of Mr, Moulan. 
eg 
Beginning with the matinee performances. 
next Sunday, Messrs. Hanley-Ravold present an 
elaborate production of ‘Romeo and Juliet,” at 
Koerner’s Garden Theatre, with Lawrence 
Hanley, as Romeo, Miss Lillian Kemble, as 
Juliet, and John Ravold, as Mercutio, supported 
by the full strength of the Company. On Friday 
night, July 5th, John D, McDonald, the popular 
treasurer of the Hanley-Ravold Company, will 
be tendered a benefit, on which occasion, be- 
sides the presentation of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
Mr. Hanleyand Company will appear in a scene 
The Players.’ Seats for any performance 
reserved at A. A. Aal Cloak Co., 515 
locust street. 
we 


If Grace Van Studdiford can be persuaded to 
emain another week at Forest Park Highlands, 
t will please her friends immensely, and it may 

that she will be again the headliner of next 
week's bill. An excellent programme has been 
arranged for the resumption of the old prices at 
the Highlands, 25 cents and 10 cents. It includes 
Tsechow’s Cat Circus,a number which will be 
welcome to the small visitors, Sidney Grant 
will do the comic work, and the Quaker City 
and the Jenny Eddy Trio will cater to 
the music lovers, The Highlands is one of the 
places these days and nights, when the 
oppressive heat drives people from town. It is 
1and jammed every night, and yet there 
is room for more. 
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LOW ROUND TRIP RATES TO 


WESTERN POINTS. 

During the summer months the Union 
Pacific R. R., will make very low round 
trip rates from Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Memphis, and other points to Colorado, 
h, California and the Pacific Northwest. 
For rates and other information address 
it, Lothrop, General Agent, St. Louis. 


COLORADO. 





There is no region in America richer in 
mineral springs than Colorado, while 
throughout the State there are pleasure re- 
sorts and splendid places of attraction of 
various kinds in great numbers. What with 
its beautiful cities on the plains, its gorgeous 
mountain peaks and lovely valleys, its awful 
canons and their rushing torrents, its forests 
and streams, its broad green parks and 
charming crystal lakes amid the mountains 
—what more could nature provide or man 
desire for his welfare or his delights? Not 
only the health-giving mineral and thermal 
springs which gush spontaneously from the 
mountain side invite the invalid and the 
weary; but in all the rest of these charms of 
nature is found a panacea for the ills and 
cares of body and mind diseased. 

The Rocky Mountain region offers de- 
lightful summer resorts and _ all-the-year 
residences that compare with the most 
famous places of attraction in the world. 
Not only the invalid, but the tourist from all 
parts of the world, comes to Colorado for 
recuperation and rest. 

UTAH. 

On the shores of the Great Salt Lake— 
and for fifty or more miles therefrom in 
every direction—is the climate of climates 
found. Within that region altitude is pres- 
ent and the air of the ocean belongs to the 
fortunate dweller, for the breezes born in 
the pure atmosphere of the encircling peaks 
are salted by the sea, as they are wafted 
across the 2,500 square miles of its surface. 

The first white man to set foot on Utah 
soil, Father Silvestre Veles de Escalante, 
who reached the Great Salt Lake on the 
23rd day of September, 1776, wrote in his 
diary: “Here the climate is so delicious, 
the air so balmy, that it is a pleasure to 
breathe by day and by night.” 

Costumed in the gray of her monntain 
sides, and the green and gold of her fertile 
valleys, her head crowned with the white of 
the never-melting snows, and glorified with 
tints from the palette of the sun; her bosom 
decked with the beautiful jewel, her mys- 
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minimum cost. 
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Cut Down the Ice Bill 


Buy a SIPHON Refrigerator. 


The Siphon has a system of circulation 
Midas that maintains 


low temperature at 
The walls*are “differ- 


ent”’—it’s our secret. 


After test adopted by Pullman Car 
Co., Chicago and N. W. Railway; 


Nuatiecie Pacific, Pennsylvania Railway, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, and many others, for their Dining Car Service. 


Siphon Refrigerators are cheapest if you measure by ice bills, 


. aca BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 





terious and salty sea; with her rivers wind- 
ing like ribbons o f silver about her showy 
form, and her lakes and springs sparkling 
amid the undulations of her wondrous at- 
tire—Utah is an attraction in herself. 

The Union Pacific R. R. will make very 
low round trip rates, during the summer to 
all Western points. For further informa- 
tion address, J. H. Lothrop, General 
Agent, 903 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“You say you have spent hours on a single 

“Yea; and sometimes days.” “Then 
y 

Ex, 


line?” 
you’re a poet?” “No; I’m an angler.” — 
ee 

Wedding stationery, correct form, best 
materials, finest workmanship, executed in 
their own shops on premises, under persona 
supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
corner Locust. 











Minister: 
setting sins. 


“Yes, children, we all have be- 
So have I, like the rest. Now, 
what do suppose is my besetting sin?” 


Bright Boy; “Talking.” 
ee 
The best of all remedies, and tor 


over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. “Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and uurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 


a WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP.” 1840— 











UNION 
PACIFIC 








The 


Greater 


Union 


Pacific 


COLORADO. 


One of the most charming States in the 
Union for Health and Pleasure. 


Reached best by “THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 
Lowest excursion rates made for many years, 
are now put in effect by the Union Pacific, 
enabling tourists to reach the Rocky Moun- 


tain regions without unnecessary expenditure 


of time or money. 


All Western States and Points of Interest 


Reached with least Inconvenience via the 


Union Pacific. 


STUDY THE MAP. 


Do not make a mistake. 





Railroad 











J. H. LOTHROP, 


ST. LOUIS, 


MO. 


GEN’L AG’T, 
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“HUMPHREY CORNER.’’ 


The Coatless 
Man | 


Has popularized 
The cuff-attached shirt— 


We have a weakness 

For giving strong values 

So you'll find 

Our prices to your liking— i 


$1, $1.50, $2. 
Humphrey’s 


Broadway and Pine St., 


. 
St. Louis. ; 
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Art Dealer 


and Framer, 


Removed to 


415N. BROADWAY 


Most Convenient Location 
in town. 


-- See. LS? — 


Wiican ieee 
Deiemical Cleaning Works 


MILLS @& AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 





BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50 
aehalaeiitRalawtinas ate et i 


THE UNIVERSITY 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 1895, 
BOARDING and DAY Departments. COM- 
PLETE HOME. Regent’s Certificates in LAW 
and MEDICINE. SUMMER TERM from July 
16th to September 15th. FALI, TERM opens 
September 26th for year 1901-’03. 

Of the school, PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 
Says: 

“TI give most cheerful testimony to the high 
quality of work done in your school, The 
excellent management and complete curri- 
culum render ita most desirable preparatory 
school for the University.’ 

SEND FOR ILLU STRATE D CATALOGUE. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster. 
iit. N. Y¥. 


Avenue A.,, 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Barring the fluctuations of special, more 
or less manipulated stocks, the New York 
stock market has been devoid of interest in 
the past week, and transactions were on a 
very restricted scale. Trading is affected 
by the usual summer dullness, and present 
conditions are likely to prevail for some 
weeks to come, in the absence of sky-rocket 
performances in certain quarters. The pro- 
fessional trader is once more very much in 
evidence, and running things to suit himself. 
Fluctuations are not wide or interesting 
enough to suit the average outside speculator, 
and the big fellows are unwilling to increase 
their liabilities until crops have become 
assured, andthe monetary situation more 
encouraging and settled. 

The bank statement, issued last Saturday, 
proved another and very disappointing 
exhibit for the bull faction. Reserves are 
now only about $6,000,000 above legal 
requirements, and the loan account still dis- 
plays a persistent disposition to expand. 
There can be no doubt that important finan- 
cial operations are being conducted in 
secret, for, if this were not the case, loans 
would not continue to increase from week to 
week. Rumors have been current of late 
that the community-of-interest policy would 
not be extended further, and that the finan- 
cial magnates, controlling the destinies of 
our transportation companies, were disposed 
to adopt a waiting policy for some time to 
come. Whether there is any foundation in 
fact for these rumors remains to be seen. 
According to fairly trustworthy advices, the 
ast consolidative achievement has not yet 
been recorded. 

Two weeks ago, special stress was laid in 
these columns on Illinois Central as a tempt- 
ing purchase at the price it was then sell- 
ing, or 143. At this writing it is very active 
and in demand at 150, and acts as if it in- 
tended to go higher. The merits of this 
particular stock have been repeatedly pointed 
out, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to re- 
peat previous statements. Judging by the 
earnings of the property, the stock would 
not be inflated at 175. 

The traction issues enjoyed a little boom 
of their own in the last few days. Man- 
hattan, the most deserving stock in this 
group, advanced to 127, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit to 83!4, and Metropolitan to 1753. 
Manhattan will undoubtedly go considerably 
higher; the earnings of the property are 
highly encouraging, and there is every pros- 
pect that within a year, and after the com- 
pletion of the electrical equipment of the 
system, the shares will receive an increased 
dividend and sell at around 150. In 1893, 
Manhattan sold at 17434, and paid 6 per 
cent dividends. 

The anthracite coal stocks are very firm 
and strongly held by people who are well- 
informed about future developments. Erie 
issues are unchanged in quotations, com- 
pared with a week ago, but Reading com- 
mon and first preferred are a trifle higher. 
Ontario & Western acted in a somewhat 
peculiar manner of late, and declined about 
‘6 point on small selling orders. However, 
there is ample proof to lead to the belief 
that the stock is being accumulated, pre- 
paratory toa sharp advance before a great 
while. On all small declines, the coal 
issues should be bought without hesitancy. 

United States Steel common and pre- 
ferred are abnormally quiet at 9914 and 
4914, respectively. The impression pre- 
vails in Wall street circles that the insiders 
intend to give the stock a certain air of re- 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS 





G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 


Direct 
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High Grade Investment Securities. 





JOHN F. BAUER. 


BAUER 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER. 


BROS., 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





spectability by keeping it steady and quiet, 
and preventing sensational, disturbing 
fluctuations. To people accustomed to the 
wild gyrations ofthe old American Steel & 
Wire, Federal Steel, Steel Hoop and Na- 
tional Tubes issues, the persistent dullness 
of United States Steel shares is a steady 
source of surprise. It is still asserted by 
some enthusiastic friends of the property 
that the preferred and common will be put 
on a regular dividend-basis within the next 
two weeks, or immediately after the return 
of J. P. Morgan from Europe. The action 
of the common stock, however, forbids ar.- 
ticipations of a dividend on the common at 
this time. Our British friends are said to 
have been big buyers of both preferred and 
common within the past two months. 

Railway earnings continue to show big 
gains from week to week, and even the most 
confirmed pessimist must admit that there is 
a strong foundation for the remarkable ad- 
vance in railroad stocks in the last three 
years. The marvellous growth of our for- 
eign trade, as well as the tremendous de- 
velopment of domestic industries, and the 
increase in wealth and population are factors 
that should not be overlooked in determining 
the value of American securities and casting 
the horoscope for the future. As the New 
York Evening Post says, since the culmina- 
tion of the first Popocrat campaign in 1896, 
more than 1,500,000 new citizens have 
arrivedin the United States, making an in- 
crease, from this source alone, of 2 per cent 
in the country’s productive population. 
Taken numerically, the immigration since 
1896 has been almost equivalent to placing 
another New York City in the heart of 
America, with all the resultant corsuming 
and producing power. 

As regards interior trade, the factor of 
population is even more obvious, when the 
census of 1900 showed such extremely rapid 
net gains in the Western cities as 60 per 
cent at Duluth, 23 per cent each at Kansas 
City and Minneapolis, 30 at Galveston, ard 
so forth. Itis in this question of popula- 
tion, and not inthe mere fact of a transient 
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increase in the interchange of goods, that 
railroad prosperity is fixing its foundation. 
Of wheat, there are to-day under cultivation 
in this country 8,500,000 acres more than in 
1895. Where the railway lines, a dozen 
years ago, passed through deserted lands, 
they are traversing farms to-day. Where 
they passed farms in 1895, they now touch 
growing towns, and in not a few cases the 
villages of that period now claim the rank of 
cities. We all know what has occurred, in 
the last ten years, in Oklahoma, the Indian 
Territory, Texas and other sections of the 
Southwest, where cities and towns have 
been growing up, with wonderful rapidity, 
along the lines of railroads, and industries 
multiplied from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Owing toa slight decline in sterling ¢x- 
change rates, gold exports have ceased, 
least temporarily, and it is believed that 0 
further large shipments need be expecte 
Most of the yellow metal that left this cou: 
try in the last few weeks, was sent to Ge 
many, which is now the financial and indu 
trial storm center of Europe. The mo 
encouraging news from Berlin was th 
report of a reduction in the discount rate © 
the Imperial Bank of Germany. That ins! 
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Southern com..... 100} Jan. 1900, 8........ 


N. W. Cor. Fourth 
and Locust Sts. 


) 
M Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.9° 


| 2, 3 and 4%, ON DEPOSITS. } 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


( Safe Deposit Boxes 


$5.00 and Upward. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or car- 
ried on margin. Also 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GUY P. BILLON, 


Formerly GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO. 


DEALER IN 


Municipal and Local Securities. 


Connected by SPECIAL LEASED 
WIRES with the various ex- 
changes. 


307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for Taz Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker. 307 Olive «treet. 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 























Coup./When Due.} Quoted 

Gas Co. on J. D.| June 1, 1905|102 —104 

Park oe A. O./Aprill , 1905)110 —111 

Pioperty (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906)110 —111 

Renewal(Gld) 3.65| J. D.|Jum 25, 1907| 1C24¢ —103 

as —"s A. O./Apl 10, 1908}105 +—107 

d “ 3%] J. D.|Dec., 1909)102 —103 

e oo e J.|July 1, 1918)112 —113 

“ 3% | F. A.j/Aug. 1, 1919/104 —106 

5 “3% | M. S.|June 2, 1920/104 —106 

“Surg £100 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 

“a (Gld) 4 |M.N./Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 

se ee A. O./Oct. 1, 1913/108 —110 

i J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 

‘* 3.65) M N.| May 1, 1915)104 —106 

a «2 F. A.|Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 

Interest to seller, 
Total debt about............... seciogal $ 18,856,277 

ASSCRRURIINE oJ cai teaniieneinthaceonntaneecal $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. I 

Funding 6........... F. A-|Aug. 1. 1903) 10444 —1C6 

" Fae F. A.|Feb. 1, 1921/102 —104 

School _ 6.......... F, A.|Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 

- Y A J.|Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 

4 5-20...| M. S.|/Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 

* 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/1083 —105 

‘s 4 15-20..| M. S.|)Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 

. @.. <csssne M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}105 —106 

3%. J J.'July 1, 1921/101 —103 











MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When) price. 








Due. 
Alton Bridge 56. ....ccoc-cccocese-conee 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s............ EE 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Building 2d 6s............ 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building a 1907 {101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 99 — 95 


Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 1928 
Laclede Gas Ist Ss................-.-. 1919 |108 -I1(84¢ 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s| 1929 |11544 —11614 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s| 1930 |113 —114% 
Mo. Kleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 {117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison Ist mortg 5s..| 1927 | 93 — 94 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. 1st 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 








St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 68......| 1914 | 98 — 98% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.. 1910 | 914%— 93 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s .....| 1912 | 90 — 95 


St. L. Troy and Kastern Ry. 6s} 1919 |1044%4—1043% 
Union Dairy Ist Ss.................00- 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 | 75 — 85 











BANK STOCKS. 


Par Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 





Price. 








American Exch..|$*50|/June ‘01, 8 SA|250 —257 


Boat men’s,.....000 100)June'0l, 84%SA|205 —208 
Bremen Sav........ 100)Jan. 19016 SA|265 —270 
Continental........ 1CO|June ‘Ol, 84SA/234 —236 
Fourth National] 100|/May '01,5p.c.SA|246 —252 
Franklin...... ..... 100|\June ‘Ol. 4 SA/165 --175 


Geiman Savings] 100)Jan. 1901,6 SA|290 —295 
Gerinan-Amer,...| 100|Jan, 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
Ini national... 100] Mar. 1901 136 qy|:45 -—150 


Jeflersomt .ccscasavens 100| Jan. Ol, 3p.c SA|117_ —120 
Lals yette......ccccs- 100| Jan. 1901, 6 SA|525 —675 
Me<nanics’ ........ 100|/Apr. 1901, 2 qy|231 -235 


Mevch.-Laclede..| 100|/Mar. 1901,13¢ qrj221 --225 
No: hwestern..... 100] Jan. 1901, 4 SA|130 —150 
Ne‘ Bank Com..} 100/jan. 1901, 2% qy|2 300 
Sou'h Side......... 100/May 1901, 8SA |«25 —130 
Sa'- Dep. Sav.Bk} 100/Apr. 1901, 8 SA 18 —140 


10 —1'5 
St National...| 100/Apr. 1901 136 qr|17734 -178%4¢ 
food National...| 100|/Apr. 1901, 13¢ qy|228 --229 








TRUST STOCKS. 


Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 





Price. 


The Mirror 


‘St. Louis Trust Co. 





Commonwealth../ 100} Forming. ....... lL —283 
100)June 01,S.A 3)°S9 261 
.| 100;)Apr. ‘01. 24% qr/395  -3 7 
= Apr. 01, 1% qrj325 330 








bE IFES =X 153 —155 
Onion........ / 1A?) Noy. 08 &, ..|375 4CO 
Mercantile..... 1 100/Apr ’01 Mo 75c..1345 - 346 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 



































Coupons. Price. 
Cee Be. Be Hs Giisscc | .acecosecoscecas |. [scnnsecccccsccatee 
10-20s 5s.......... .- J. &J. |1912)102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... .. J. & J. |1907)109 —111 
Jefferson Ave.......... pO.) A eee 
. | Ses M. & N. 2/1905) 05 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s.......... F.& A. {1911/1107 —108 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6:| J.&J. (1913)117 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s|; J.& F 1913/17 —118 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s| M.&N. /|1896/105 —1C6 
People’s......-.<.-.---.---.| Dec. "9 SOc} | _...-nece--neee0e 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s.| J.& D. (1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s........ M.&N. |1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & K. St. L...... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
LY? eee J. &J. 1925}103 —107 
St. Louis lst 5s 5-20:} M.&N. /1910/10034 -1014% 
do Baden-St.L. 5s jJ.&J. |1913)1 —103 
eA 2 ee sdgabsanaeagunbiids 32 — 94 
ee ee F.& A. /|1921)105 —1C6 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. /|1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. |1910/116 —117 
do Incomes 5s........ sseceseeeeceeeeee- | 1914] 934% — 95 
Southern Ist 6s,. M. & N. /|1904/104 —106 
i I cccepcs 1’ <cosuenthescgences 1909|1C6 —1L8 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s....| F.@&A. |1916)107 —108 
U. D. 1st 10-20s 6:} J.&D. (|1910)100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s.......... J.&D. |1918)122 —123 
United Ry’s Pfd....... Apr. '011¥..| .. WYy- 19% 
wg p.e. 50s) J&J 89° — 893¢ 
St. Louis Transit... | ..........- ahabons 24% = 24 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent 2| Jan. 1900,4 SAl 49% 5% 








MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 














Par{ Last Dividend 4 

val. Per Cent. imal 
Ziss O81 Com.) 10D) ....cccc: vececoesecoeee 23 — 25 
” id Pfd...| 100/Sept. 1900 1%... 4 — 55 


Car-Fdry Co| 100|May 1901 ¥....... 
? oT «pia peo May ig] qr. 86 — 87 
Bell Telephone... Apr. ee 
Bonne tore F.C} 100|May '96, 2......... 125” - 
ceutred i Co. = ne pone ' —131 
Consol. Coal....... uly, : A 
Doe Run Min, Co oer: 1901, % MO 25-138 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) -............-..------- 2 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100 Moy 1900, Iqy...| 85 -- 96 
K. & T. Coal Co. | 100) Feb.,’89. 1 48 — $3 
Kennard Com.....| 100| feb. 1901 A.10.../103 —ic9 
Kennard Pfd.....| 100|Feb.1901 SA3%.|/102 —108 
Laclede Gas,com| 100)Feb. 1901 2 p. c.. 84 : 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100|Juue 1901 SA... . H 10 
Mo. raw Pfd... -— 
Mo. son com. ee hhbee 
Nat. Stock Yards] 100/Apr.’cl 1% qr./100 a 
Schultz Beitia = Ape. ee yi A h. —100 

‘oO eb., i 

a 100| Feb. 1901, 33SA)141 —145 


Simmons do pf.. I 
i eeeede f ¢| 10C| Mar. 19014 S.A.|'39 —142 
Bt joseph L. €o. 10| Feb. 1901 1% qy| |5 -- 16 


"L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00,4 p.c.|47 —4£8% 
Bt. r! Brew. Com| £10) Jan., ’99 3p.c.|43 —£4 


St. L. Cot. Comp} 100) sept.,’94, 4....... 5 —-- 25 
St. r Exposit’n.| 100/ Dec., "95, 2........ m ce - 


oles fer Co| 100] Apr. 1901, 1 gr... 

Po map Sd 100 eee. 1%8SA ue “ 
Fer.Co.| 100/Apr. i eae UY — 

ve Frews Brake §f| June 1901, 7%....|'90 12) 














"Quoted 100 for par, 


‘* Coupler...... 


tution is strengthening its reserves very 
industriously, and evidently preparing for all 
contingencies that the protracted business 
reaction might give rise to. The London 
and Paris markets continue dull, and there 
is no hope for any resumption of activity 
until fall. British consuls are lower again, 
due to renewed fears of another issue for 
war purposes. 

Present buyers should be careful and 
exercise discrimination. The market is by 
no means a “lead-pipe cinch,” and margins 
should be ample and closely watched. 
While there is no sign, at this writing, of 
any approaching sharp reaction, one should 
always be prepared for the unexpected, par- 
ticularly in such an extremely sensitive place 
as Wa)l street. 

Jt 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Local speculators are still anxious to buy 
Bank and Trust Company shares, the result 
being that prices are still a-climbing. Accord- 
ing to the remarks of leading bulls, still 
higher prices will be seen in the near future. 

Commonwealth Trusts received a good 
deal of attention lately, the stock going up by 
leaps and bounds, and now being salable at 
282. Bank of Commerce has touched the 
300 mark, while 253 is asked for Lincoln 
Trust, 23144 for Continental National, 155 
for Title Guarantee and 231 for Mechanics 
National. 

St. Louis Transit is also a little higher, 
several hundred shares selling at 2414; 24% 
is now asked. United Railways preferred 
is steady at 7914, and the 4 per cent bonds 
are in fairly good demand at 69, with 6914 
asked. 

Missouri,Edison and Laclede Gas issues 
are dull, Edison common is selling at 17%, 
and the preferred is hanging around 51 
asked. ‘Laclede Gas common is selling at 
85. 

The speculation in bank stocks is un- 
doubtedly somewhat responsible for the 
heavy bank clearances. Money is in good 
demand. Sterling exchange is a little easier 
at 4.8856; Berlin is95 5-8 and Paris 5.1514. 

se Ft ut 
READS LIKE A FAIRY TALE. 





Crossing the Rockies on a 43-foot grade, 
light, easy curves, heavy 80-lb. steel rails, a 
perfectly ballasted road-bed, over gigantic 
embankments, through tunnel bored in solid 
granite, stone and steel bridges, is now an 
accomplished fact. 

A fascinating panorama of marvelous 
engineering. 

To see this, be sure your ticket reads over 
the Union PacificR. R. 

J. H. LoTHRopP, Gen’l. Ag’t, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Fe SF Ut 

“Yours is the constitution that does not 
follow the flag,” observed the surgeon to the 
unsuccessful applicant for enlistment.—New 
York Sun. 
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Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


America’s Greatest 


Watering Place, 








Saratoga Springs. 


No person who comes east this year from 
a distant point of the country, should go 
home without seeing Saratoga Springs, 
the most beautiful, as well asthe most 
popular watering-place on this continent. 
The annual grand Floral Festival will be 
held at Saratoga the first week in Septem- 





ber. 
Saratoga Springs is only 3 hours from 
New York; 6% hours from Boston; 7% 


hours from Buffalo by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


For a copy of ‘Saratoga the Beautiful,” 
‘*Four-Track Series’’ No. 22, send a postage 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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SCENIC |ERCLEIIE 


LINE (eee 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 


Enquire of Local RR. Agent or write to 
GEO A.CULLEN. G.WPA. 
103 ADAMS ST CHICAGO — 

























16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 










WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens / 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. / 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
EK. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 













Customer—“The trousers are too short for 
the boy; he would outgrow them in four 
weeks.”  Tailor—“No danger; they won’t 
last that time.” 





Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $6,500,000. 
Manages, Sells, Rents and Appraises City Property. 


Pays Taxes, Places Insurance. 
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Six Grand Races 


AT FAIR GROUNDS DAILY. 


Admission, Including Grand Stand, $1.00. Races Start 2:30 P. M. 


St. Louis Fair Association. 


C. A. TILLES, Presipenr. 











special Pullman 





San Francisco 





In addition to the regular first-class daily THROUGH 
SLEEPING CAR SERVICE between St. Louis and San 
Francisco the Missouri Pacific Railway has arranged, on 
account of the Epworth League Convention, a line of 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 


Leaving St. Louis 9:00 a.m. July 6th, 9th and 12th 
RATE, 


For double berths in the Tourist Sleeper. 
For berths, tickets and further information apply at 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Northwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


$47.50 
St. Louis to 


And Return 


$6.00 








GIRLS’ WEAR FOR EUROPE. 





In the June Woman's Home Companion 
Helen E. Gavit, writing on “Trips Across 
the Atlantic Ocean,” gives the following 
practical and timely advice to women who 
contemplate touring in Europe: 

“The steamer, cabin and money exchange 
being settled, the next important thing is the 
personal outfit. The old tradition and cus- 
tom of saving worn and shabby clothes for 
the ocean journey has gone the way of most 
old traditions andcustoms. Experience and 
example have set the fashion of suitable and 
appropriate costumes for the steamer. A 
simply made serge or tweed suit, well fitted, 
taut and trig—a suit that will bear moisture 
without wrinkling or shrinking—is the best 
for such a purpose. Clean ruches and sot 
collars give amore attractive finish than a 
carelessly tied silk handkerchief or a 
clumsily knotted scarf. A soft felt hat, 
close-fitting cap or hood admit of comfort 
when walking or reclining in a steamer- 


chair. To protect the eyes from the glare 


upon the water it is better to have a hat with 
some kind of peak or brim in front. Woolen 
gloves are more practical than those of thick 
kid or dogskin, which soon grow stiff and 
uncomfortable when wet. As the drying 
facilities of the boat are not easily reached 
an extra pair of thick shoes is a wise pre- 
caution. Warm underclothing and thick 
hose, even on a summer voyage, are a neces- 
sity and many ladies have found flannel 
knickerbockers more convenient and less 
burdensome than thick petticoats. It is well 
to have one or too pretty,effective waists and 
an extra dark skirt for dinner wear, as an 
effort is always made by the passengers, who 
are able to go to their meals, to appear at 
dinner looking. as bright and attractive as 
possible. A thick rug, a warm shawl for 
emergencies, as the Atlantic is aptto be 
more than chilly, anda long, heavy ulster 
coat complete the outfit, with the addition of 
a woolen wrapper and worsted or felt bed- 
slippers.” 
ze FF 
Best Watches --Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


FOREST 
PARK 


HOPKINS’ 


(irace Van 


3—-MORTONS—3 
Sam, Kittie and Clara. 


NAT WILLS, 
“The Happy Tramp.” 


Admission to Grounds Free. 


HIGHLANDS. 


Only Family Resort in Town, Week of 
Police Relief Association Benefit. 


PAVILION. 


Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine. 


Studdiford, 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WARREN AND BLANCHARD, 
In “My Valet.” 
STELLA MAYHEW, 
“The Girl from Dixie.” 
4—J UGGLING NORMAN S-—4 


Reserved Seats, 25c and 10c. 





DELMAR GARDEN 


Opera Company 
Kvery Evening at 8.30. 25—50—75, 
THIS WEEK 


Saturday and Sunday Matinees 3, 25c—50c 


PRINCESS BONNIE. 


NEXT SUNDAY 


With 24 Beautiful Songs 


BILLEE TAYLOR. 


Kree Orchestra Matinees daily at 2.30. Free 
Admission to the Grounds. All street cars. Try 
Steeple Chase and Midway. Down town Ticket 
Office, Bollman’s, 1100 Olive street. 


UHRIG’S | CAVE fi" 


Every Eve., 8:30. Saturday Matinee 2:30. 
THE MAUDE LILLIAN 


BERRI OPERA CO. 


Presenting 
Offenbach’s Military Musical Masterpiece 


THE GRAND DUCHESS, 
With THE ONLY BERRI in the title role 

Reserved seats on sale at A. A. Aal Cloak Co., 

515 Locust st., and Ostertag Bros., Florists, 

Washington and Jefferson aves. 

SPECIAL NOTE—At the Matinee Saturday, 

June 29, every lady in the audience will be pre- 

sented with an autograph souvenir photo of the 

popular comedian Frank Moulan. 

Week of Sunday, June 30, a superb production 

of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 


“PATIENCE.” 


Mrs. Swellman—“Oh, I’m 





so glad you 


dropped in. I don’t know what on ear h ails 
the baby.” Caller—“Shall I run for the 
doctor?” Mis. Swellman—“No—for an in- 





NEW SUBURBAN tis" 


Coolest Spot in New St. Louis. 


SUPERB VAUDEVILLE. 


CARROLL JOHNSON, Prince of Minstrelsy; 
FAVOR and SINCLAIR, comedy skit; 
ROBERTS, HAYES and ROBERTS, burlesque 
comedy, and AUSTRALIAN RIZLEY FAMILY, 
Inimitable acrobats. 


Grand New Ballet, 


‘‘A Polish Fantasy.”’ 

Coming June 30—-SMITH and CAMPBELL, 
in running fire jokes; SAM, KITTIE and 
CLARA MORTON, comedy skit; THREE 
NAVARROS, Equilibrists, and CARROLL 
JOHNSON, once more. 

Park free. Theatre Evenings 10c, 25c, 35c. 
Daily Mats., free; Reserve 10c. Seats 1118 Olive 


After 6p. m. Tel. Forest 114 or C 1815. 
All Car Lines. 


ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN. SCENIC R’Y. CAFE CAESAR. 


Koerner’s Garden Theatre 


King’s Highway and Arsenal. 
Evenings at 8:30. 
Bargain Mats. Wednes, and Saturday at 2:30. 


COMMENCING Sunday Mat. June 30 
Lawrence John 


Hanley Ravold 
World’s Fair Stock Company 


Present a magnificent 
Production of 


Romeo and Juliet. 


Friday evening, July 5—Benefit Treasurer John 
D. McDonald, on which occasion Mr. Hanley and 
company will appear in a scene from the 
“PLAYERS.” 








terpreter. His French nurse left suddenly 


to-day, and nobody can understand what he 





says.” —Philadelphia Record. 
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CRAWFORD’S 


Our Grand Annual Clearing-Out Sale of Housefurnishings 


OR FOURTH FLOOR GOODS 
Begins this week, to make room for heavy shipments of European and Domestic Products now in 


process of being bought and sailing on the ocean ferry. 


Of all the little trifles 
That beautify a home, 
There is no such variety, 
No matter where you roam, 
As you will find at Crawford’s, 
St. Louis’ Greatest Store, 
The Mecca of the housewife, 
For thirty years and more. 


Suniaiey ‘Cotking Machines. 
The Favorite Gas Range 


Set up and connected Free of Charge in your house 
for. $12.00 


We sell on easy terms of a small cash payment and 
the balance 10 Cents a Day 











One-Burner Gas Plates, worth 25c, cut to . 10c 
Two-Burner Gas Stoves ...-ccccccs -ccccccces -ccccocccces sescenes one -seceees 98c 
Two-Burner Nickel Gas Stoves .......... .- s-cscece eeseeeeee- $2.25 
Three-Burner Steel Plate Gas Stoves ......00..-...-:++-+- $2.75 
Two-Burner Gasoline Stoves, well made, strong 
ee $2.19 





frame and top, for... we 
Two-Burner, large ie, fully onnaatenk Gasoline 


Stove .. . $3.50 
Two- Demat: bien teas, eidtdins par penn ‘Oil 

Stoves.. Riaiee : ... $5.49 
Three- Sestak ulna eatie. ete. ... $7.50 


All sample Oil and Gasoline Stoves at cut prices. 


GAS FIXTURES. 











Gas Mantles, worth 10c, cut to... ....ssese:wesscoseserseessee soeeeen #4 DC 
One-light Brass Gas Brackets, worth 40c cut to..............- 25c 
Fine two-light Brass Chandeliers, manufactured to 
sell for $4.00; our price $2.98 
Pretty designs in fancy Brass Chandeliers, a big 
selection; special Price ......sese: ccvvsseeserscosseeeseneseesseseees PITS 
Extra heavy fine Brass Chandeliers, with hand- 
finished ornaments, patent lock, nut arms, and made 
to our special design and usually retails for $15, our 
PELCS isstness . 9.75 
36 Sample Chandeliers, no two alike, will be closed 
out at 44 regular price. 
Special—40 casks Fancy Gas Globes, worth 20c and 
i i iar le <cectidtingas Adenia tenbihets Saainnbe -verenisesirrete PAO 
CUTTING AND SLASHNG. OF PRICES ON 
* 
Refrigerators. 
Ice Chest, charcoal filling.........:--c-sve:sessree seossesesens ssesnsennes $3.98 
Refrigerators, well made and good ice savers.. ...... ....$6.49 
$10,00 Refrigerators, “ey stati first-class 
box sca ecuaeatan .$7.98 
$12,50 Hardwood Refrinerators, pare save See eevee $9.98 











| 
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3 Theodora Haviland French China 
Dinner Sets, very handsome, wreath 
and floral decorations, dainty designs, 
slightly damaged, were marked 
$32.50—choice.. .. $16.69 
Carlsbad China Shanes Seis, high- scsi 
decorations, latest shapes, 100 pieces, 
were $20.00—cut to... 22.22. ....00 -occees $14.98 
Dinner Sets in fine English porcelain, 
French effects in decorating, shapes 
the newest, 100 pieces, = at 
$16.00.. : ...$11.98 
Dinner Sets i in tallied: ware, ones: 
decorations, 112 pieces, cheap at 
$9.50.. steaseeecntia .- $7.49 
$1.25 tiaiteees leneneies Nene in 
rich blue; these are indeed a bargain..49c 
G2:25 Jepanése: Vases: ..:-<c0c0 sssisecsscvcees $1.29 
One lot English Porcelain China, rich 
border, decoration slightly imperfect. 
We close out this lot this week at less 





than cost. Take your choice while 

lot lasts. 

15c Cups and Saucers ae 
NG ones cccennacescsanguat bagaoreipnioms 2c 
TIO ev savosspinnaantzonauinans ins 5c 
a a ones nat 7ige 
Ne one sce sa ecutencenotes AI 
DCRR NBG ikocscanies sosisans mesontcinnce sexi 
Te COmb BERL, TRO, 50 <sccc cevinesenansensevane OF 
Bile PORE) TANI gon cpastpnasen a: incheeien ae 
Bat EMMI 3) cosix gine iceostex conics cxexessrepnsciar SOM 
SSG VERSES FCB OTE «aes. ececsisnes nncasocn 19c 
DEC DIR IO TB OG icin csvenes cnseens covers ..10¢ 
35c Vegetable Dishes......... 15c and 19c 
10c Sauce Dishes... vier 40 
$1.00 Covered TP Dishes... aac 


$2.75 Chamber Sets, good PORE TEM 
10 pieces, new shapes.........02......c000 $1.98 
$6.00 Chamber Sets, stippled in gold, 


rich decorations, with jar................... $4.79 
$8.75 Chamber Sets, all the newest 

shapes, very handsome, with jar......$6.98 
$1.50 White China Slop Jars........... ........89¢ 
30c Fancy Jardinieres. ....... .. 19¢ 


40c China Water Pitchers, parry in 


gold, decorated .. .25c 
65c Beer Steins, with on Naas 39c 
15c Handsome Fruit Plates .................74%e 
$1.75 Silver-Plated Bread Trays.. .......... 98c 








- Of things substantial, also, 
(<.) 


To fill the daily need, 


’Tis known by all that Crawford’s 


Are always in the lead. 


So note the prices quoted 


To brighten up your home, 


And then arrange to meet your friends, 


As usual, "Round the Dome! 


‘Screen Doors and Windows, 


Our stock is now most complete of the Shankey Ad- 
justable Sliding Screen. They are simplicity them- 
selves; a child can put them ina window; slides like 
a sash; can close the window or shutters without re- 
moving the screen. Should you move you can still use 
your screens, as they fit different size windows. All 
sizes, from 28 to 44 inches high and from 21 to 47 
inches wide; price 


Special Values—Don’t Overlook Them. 

In the handling of 19 car-loads—or, to be more exact, 
about 68,876 single Screen Doors and Shankey Win- 
dow Screens this season we necessarily got a few 
with the wire scratched or puffed or with a slight hole 
punched in them. Heretofore we have either 
repaired them with new wire or closed them out 
cheap at the end of the season. We can’t find time 
to repair them in the rush, and are not going to wait 
until the end of the season, so divide them into 3 
Lots, so come and pick your choice—(bring correct 
measure, as they will not be exchanged. ) 

All Shankey Screens, and some worth 50c, 60c, 75c 


OT I iiss. ccccndiepus sithsaccin snitninniie seb ains 29c 
All doors, and some worth up to $1.00, your choice....... 47c 
All vt ag Doors, and some worth up to $1.50, your 

choice... rae cise talent dis atts cta inns shendars ant sou tookocsnases Gomtoceskn RAE 





“XXth Century” 
Ice Cream Freezer 


No Crank, No Labor, No Worry. 
Uses less ice and salt than any other freezer and first 
cost is less. You can slice the cream in serving. 
Come and see the demonstration and get a taste of 
First Floor. Prices... $1.50, $1.75 and $2.00 


Just freezes itself. 


the cream. 


HARNESS. 


Single Buggy Harness, 3-inch saddle, 1!, inch traces, 
well made and cut from good stock. Price $8.88 

Full Rubber Trimmed Buggy Harness, a well made 
job, hand-laced saddle, fine nickel bit and made to 
retail for $22.00, Our Price R! ... $16.66 

Some very fine jobs in light buggy and L nickel t trimmed 
Trap harness, none worth less than $30.00 and 
$35.00, cut to S alsabiemams sinnsoioaning Seuatsas cans ceusuanedias $23.00 





scr salsa endings 
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THE TOP OF THE OZARKS. 


N the very heart of the Ozarks, where exquisite beauty of 
| scenery abounds, is situated the most delightful of 
Summer and Winter health resorts,—-the incomparable 
Eureka Springs. 

The Saint Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company 
make the journey to this haven of health and happiness, 
most enjoyable, in their elegantly equipped trains and are 
careful to insure excellent service in every detail. 

At Seligman, where begins the immediate approach to 
the Springs, you find in waiting, a neat little passenger 
train, which swiftly bears you to Eureka. It darts intoa 
ravine, apparently on a down grade, and stays in this gulch 
for about nineteen miles. At the end of this gulch the 
town is reached,—-a town so quaint and queer, so pictur- 
esque, that one involuntarily exclaims, as the Greeks of old, 

“Eureka, Eureka,”—“I have found it—I have found it!” 
One is in this mountain range before one knows it, and as 
you gaze, enraptured, upon the handiwork of the Spirit of 
Nature, the magnificent splendor of it all, the imposing 
grandeur impresses you with a deep feeling of reverential 
awe. 

What rustic beauty and charm in the shelves, terraces 
and curved lines,—how poetically enchanting! The clear 
blue of the sky, the flocks of white, fleecy clouds floating 
majestically above, make a picture not soon to be forgotten. 
You are at once at the top of the Ozarks and in the heart of 
the Ozarks. As a sort of central point of the town rises the 

famous Crescent Hotel, a tavern so con- 
structed and conducted as to be a model for 
all such caravanserais in this country. 
From every window, as one looks out, there 
stretches away to the blue sky asea of un- 
dulating forest green; a sea broken by huge, 
rolling, rounded billows, each billow motion- 
less forever. You are as one standing above 
it all, the vast expanse almost level with the 
eye, with nothing greater beyond; with 
heights and depths indicated by shades and 
contours; with a certain almost indefinable 
quality of tranquility somehow mingled with 
the sense of majestic grandeur. Wherever 
a goat can travel there is a street, or at least 
there is a foot-path. There is probably not 
a single level site for a house in the town, 
and not one has been built with the same 
level at both ends. The gulch the railroad 
has been made in opens out into branches 
like the toes of a bird, and these toes are all 
on a widely differing elevation, and each one 
of them is a street. Between these streets 
the houses climb and perch at all angles, 
elevations and frontages. Some of them 
seem inaccessible, and one goes by devious 
paths and back ways to get tothem. No mountain side in 
Colorado has such a cluster of human habitations. 

The climate is one of the most charming of the latitude, 





rHE GROTTO SPRING 


where even the usual gales of March are unknown, a climate 
which to the Northerner is southern and to the Southerner 


The Mirror 


is northern all the year. But the great secret is the water. 
Everybody talks of the waters; the testimony is on every 
hand and the evidence of efficiency is plentiful and remark- 
able. Eureka Springs is either a great faith cure or one of 


the most remarkable water cures of these times. Men tell 
stories of cures, for themselves and others, which seem to 
the visitor almost incredible. -Educated physicians describe 
their own cases and the cases of others, and enumerate 
diseases known to be ordinarily incurable by medical science 
which have here been cured. Crowds cluster at the springs 
and drink persistently. Everybody owns a cup and a jug. 
No invalid does anything more than sit and gaze across the 
mountains, and walk slowly up and down these steep inclines, 
and drink the waters. 

Within the limits of the town there are some forty 
springs, whose sparkling waters, as many hundreds of 
delighted persons can attest, prove efficacious in extermin- 
ating any and all ills that have escaped from Pandora’s box. 
Among other favorite springs are the Basin, the Harding, 
the Crescent, the Dairy, Little Eureka and the Magnetic. 
These are all now walled, piped, pavilioned and otherwise 
improved in an artistic manner, calculated to please the 
most wsthetic. The Indians knew these waters and their 
merits. They told the first, wandering Spaniards of them. 
Even the wild animals knew them and seemed to frequent 
them for certain of their ailments at certain seasons, if we 
may believe the traditions. The waters first came into 
notice as of distinct curative properties, to the modern 
inhabitants of Arkansas, in 1856. A physician of Carroll 


is largely of the sort charged with nitrogen, and this 
implies, of course, a large amount of oxygen. The scien 





tists don’t know why the waters cure. All they know is 
that they do cure. 
The amusement resources of Eureka 








THE NARROWS ON WHITE RIVER. 

County, Arkansas, Dr. Jackson was hunting near the 
springs. One of his dogs was by accident wedged in a hole 
in the rock-ledge. In widening the place to release the 
hound some of the dust got into the eyes of his son, who 
was standing near, and who was afflicted with chronic 
granulated eyes. He went toaspring near by to wash 
them, and a little later it was noticed that his eyes were 
better. The remedy was continued and the lad’s eyes were 
cured. The story went abroad. It is a singular fact that, 
without a single ingredient that medical science guesses at 
asaremedy for diseased eyes, thousands of cases have 
since been cured by the same waters. Some years later, 
during the war between the States, the isolated Confederate 
forces operating in this region established a hospital here, 
probably owing to the general wholesomeness of the place 
rather than to the known or unknown curative qualities of 
the waters. But the debilitated and worn-out soldiers 
recovered rapidly, and the place became known—a lonely 
locality in the heart of the Ozark Range, without a house 
or a sign of the present. Later, in the spring of 1879, a 
friend of the Dr. Jackson mentioned above, Judge Sanders, 
visited Jackson’s spring and was cured of his complaint. 
He heralded the discovery, and by midsummer of that year 
a camp of invalids had gathered around the spot, and then 
the place was named Eureka. From this date the attrac- 
tion was the curative waters, and the climate and the beauty 
of the surroundings were incidents merely. 

And the water is a mystery. Chemistry says that it is 
almost pure. In one gallon there are less than six grains of 
chemical ingredients. The water is gaseous and the gas 


Springs are varied. There is naturally 
abundant out-door life. There is no finer 
locality in the world for the pleasure of 
horse-back riding. Eureka Springs saddle 
horse is the ideal for ladies’ use. There are 
interesting places to go to also, on horse- 
back. _ There are many caves in the neigh- 
borhood, with their mysterious cool beauty. 

Eureka Springs is easy of access. Eureka 
is in Carroll County, Ark., which is next to 
the northwest county of the State. The 
Frisco Line (the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad) is the main line of travel 
connecting the region with the world, through 
extensive connections of this line in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
Texas, and with other lines running in all 
directions. 

There are twenty-eight licensed hotels and 
houses of entertainment. They vary in 
price from three dollars to twenty-one dollars 
per week. A single individual can live 
fairly well, and get all the advantages the 
waters and the place afford, and ride an 
hour every day, for the sum of one dollar. 
The houses of entertainment are on every street, and are 
of all classes, the majority of them being as good as they are 
anywhere in the world. There are half a dozen first-class 
hotels besides all the smaller family establishments. 

The crowning edifice of the town is the Crescent Hotel. 
It stands on a mountain top, and has been made accessible 
by curved and graded roads. The building was erected at 
a cost of about $300,000, is complete in every particular 
and modern throughout, and by many is declared to be the 
ideal resort hotel of the time. The cost of living at the 
Crescent is about three dollars per day. The place is near 
the great world too. There are two mails a day. The St. 
Louis and Kansas City morning papers reach Eureka 
Springs the day of publication. The streets and houses of 
the town are lighted by electricity, and there is also a gas 
plant. There is an efficient sewerage system, and water 
works supply everywhere. The curative waters are per- 
manently and absolutely free to all. There are churches 
of all denominations, good schools, three newspapers, banks, 
electric street railways. The place is clean. The sum of 
all is that Eureka Springs is a watering place delightful and 
unique, with a reputation for cures that is astonishing, and 
that thus far neither chemists nor physicians have been able 
fully to account for these cures. The usual watering-place 
history is to go and try it, to be cured or not, as fate 
decrees. It is believed that Eureka Springs has fewer 
disappointments of that kind than any other. The place 
affords the boon, at least, of perfect rest amid scenes as 
pleasant, and as wanting in extremes and vicissitudes of 
climate as any in the world. 
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BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


STOP OVERS GIVEN 


\White Sulphur Springs, Virginia Hot 


hes, \\ ashington, Baltimore and Phila- 


Run down to the 
Seashore at 


ATLANTIC CITY 


from 


PHILADELPHIA 


And get in the 
swim, 


You can stop off 








Burlindton 


HONG 











GOOD FISHING, 


ape on limited tickets to or from the 


there for 10 days. 


The Line 
Denver. 





BOATING 
And BATHING 





Old Point atin: 


You can stop off there 10 days. 








10 
New York 
and 
Boston 
One way tickets, St. Louis to New York, 
$23.50: St. Louis to Boston, $25.50; both via 
Old Point Comfort, Norfolk and ocean 
steamer. Both are goed ten days and to 
stop off, and include meals and _ state- 
room berth on steamer. Twenty-two 
hours at sea to New® York; forty-four 
hours on the ocean to Boston; both 
charming trips. 
THE COOLEST ROUTE to the East, 
and the grandest scenery east of the 
Rockies; through Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, 
E. B. POPE, 


Western Passenger Agent. 


Big Four Ticket Office, Corner Broadway 
and Che-tnut, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Burlington is the only line under 
one management, St. Louis to Denver. 
The Burlington runs the only through 
trains of chair cars, sleepers and dining 


cars, St. Louis to Denver. 


TWO THROUGH 


TRAINS DAILY. 





807 | NorTH Fourtn sr. 


BOO KS {Fie ee ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


found 





BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailing:. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’i 
110 North Broad wav, St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news, 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 






> 






‘‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 


on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 





drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., MO N E y TO LOAN 


+ purchased, Articles revised and pre 

red for publication. Books published- 

Ss or for particulars and full information be. 
> sending articles. 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 
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Sonnets to a 


st ot ot ot ot 


By Ernest McGatftfey. 


se St Mt OM 


Gaffey’s sequence of seventy sonnets while they were 

appearing in the St. Louis MIRROR, they have been put 

into dainty and delightful book-form. 

The editor of the MIRROR, Mr. William Marion Reedy, 
has, at the request of the sonneteer, written a few pages of 
foreword for the edition. 

Of this sequence of sonnets the editor of Current Literature, 
Mr. Bayard Hale, wrote an appreciation as introduction to a 
selection of the verses in the April issue of that periodical. 
In that article Mr. Hale said the sonnets celebrate “in an al- 
most Hellenic stateliness of phrase, with a restrained jubilance, 
with a vigor of robust thought cast into a rare exquisiteness 
of form, the tranquil delights of wedded life. 

“The immemorial story has been sung by the long line of 
poets. The transports of passion have not waited till now 
for description. But—this sonnet-sequence having now 
reached its conclusion—we record the deliberate doubt 
whether the sheer peace, the simple, sane, satisfying joy of 
wedlock has ever found nobler expression. 

“The restfulness of love, the strength in comradeship, 
the deepening of trust, the gathering delight of common 
recollections, the grace of remembered days and kisses, the 
thrill of united hopes—all this, as it becomes conscious of 
itself, its wonder and glory—this is what these sonnets sing. 
The experiences of life may have been commonplace—all the 
more are they human. Always indeed beneath them is the 
marvel of existence, and beyond them is the mystery of 
death, and around them is the sacrament of nature. 

“But under no heavier shadows than those of reverie the 
mated lovers walk together through fields and woods, 
reviewing and accepting the earth and their own natures, 
loving the winds, the stars and the grasses as sharers in the 
‘equable ecstasy’ of living, loving and being loved. 

“Love may have deeper fashions. The element of 
tragedy may be necessary to glorify it utterly. Love may 
be a finer thing when it strengthens itself and loves the more 
because it is unrequited, because it is undeserved, because it is 
unavailing—gathering out of some such splendid sorrow its 
crown of joy. But of its serener and more desired delights we 
have now an expression which is, as the MIRROR declares, 
‘wholly sweet and reconciling.’” 

Such an appreciation from such an authoritative source 
justifies the further assertion by another critic that no such 
body of original verse has been put forth in America in the 
last quarter of a century or more. Every one will wish to 
read 


T response to demand by those who read Mr. Ernest Mc- 


SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


The price of the volume is $1.25. 


Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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To BUFFAL 


on all tickets. 





Only line from St. Louis, via Niagara Falls. 


It crosses Detroit River, one of the most beautiful 


rivers of America. 


Stop-overs given at both points = 
By 
ta 


EXPOSITION: 


*AND: 


NAGA FALLS. 


Has its own rails and is 
the shortest line from 


Kansas City, Si. Louis and Chicago’ 


he FALLS 


i 4 


* 


For Descriptive Matter, Rates, etc., call on nearest 


Wabash Ticket Agent, or address 


C. 8, CRANE, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, ¢ 








A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE» 


ICHIGAN GENTRAL 


The Niagara Falis Route. 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


New York, Boston, Eastern Resorts. 
Reduced Rates. Stopover on Through Tickets 


«Pan-American Souvenir,” “‘A Summer Note 
Book” and other buoklets sent for 4c postage. 


0.W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass'r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago 








EUGENE 
FIELD’S 
POEMSe 
A $7.00 

i BOOK 


THE Book of 
the Century, 


Given Free 


to each person interested 
in subscribing to the Eu- 
gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. subscribe 
any amount desired. Sub- 
— scriptions as low as $:.00 
3 will entitle donor to his 
E daintilv artistic volume 
> 


peeveve. 


“FIELD FLOWERS” 
(cloth bound, 8xll) as a 


Handsomely certificate of subscription 
Illustrated tofund. Book contains a 
by thirty- selection of Field’s best 
two of the and most representative 
World’s works and is ready for 
{ Greatest delivery. 
4 Artists. But for the noble contri- 


{ bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00 

{ The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund forthe building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 


; EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
j 





(Also at Book Stores) 
If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c, 
pp pbb hphbppphihh hhh VIII Te 
Meation the Mirror, as Adv. is inserted as 
our contribution. 


Ahhh bb bb ahhh bbbhbbbhhhbhbsbsbbhsbhhbsbAbbsse ase 


180 Monroe St., Chicago 
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ALL EMPLOYES 
In the opera ating department of the “Alton Road " are 
required to pass mental and physical examinat font 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


———— 


at 0) 4 (aV.CCLOD 


ALTON 





GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN'’L PASSENGER AGENT 
Oxn1caGo, ILLINOIS. 
PASS. 


D. BOWES, ASS'T GEN'L 


ST. Loutrs, Mo. 





513 PINE ST. 


ei 1c 


LOAN 
OFFICE. 
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AGENT 
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For Guides, Maps, 


Or address 


UNION 
iu FIC 





SAN FRANCISCO 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 
CONVENTION, 


JULY— 1901. 


EST SERVICE, 
EST EQUIPMENT, 
EST TRAINS, 
EST TRACK, 
EST ROUTE. 


THE UNION PACIFIC 


Has Two Trains Daily from Kansas City, 
through Denver and the Rocky Mountains. 


Dining Car Service, Meals a la Carte. 
Palace and Ordinary Sleepers. 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars. 
Free Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. 
Full information 
application, 
J. H LOTHROP, General Agent, 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 





cheerfully furnished on 








Lv. St. Louis.......8:30 a.m. 
Ar. Buffalo......... 2:55 a.m. 
Ar. New York.....2:55 p.m. 
Ar. Boston..........4:55 p.m. 


Through Coaches Dining Cars Sleepers and 
Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis. 

Rates, Sleeping Car and 

Rail Road Tickets call at 


Big Four Ticket Office, 


Broadway and Chestnut. 


C. L. HILLEARY, 
A. G. P. 


TICKETS 


New York and Boston 
BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


10 Days STOP-OVER at 


BUFFALO. 


Pan-American 
Exposition» 


Look, at the SCHEDULE: 


12:00 noon 8:06 p.m, 
6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 8:00 a.m. 
9:00 p.m. 10:34 a.m. 


A.; ST. LOUIS. 





New Fast Train 
COLORADO, 


AND 


UTA THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


The new tra‘n leaves St. Lonis 9.00 a. m. daily. 
The evening train to same points, 10.10 p. m. dai! 


_ DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


— TO— 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Excursion tickets now on sale. 
For further information, address 


H. F. BERKLEY, P. &T. Agt, | 
N. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. ; 
relia i 











H. C, TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., St. Louis. 




















